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PASTORALIA 
A Perennial Problem 


HE problem with which this paper purposes to deal is that 

of the unmarried mother, the unfortunate girl, whose secret 

transgressions and illicit indulgence have resulted in their 
natural consequences, which are now bringing her face to face with 
public disgrace and the severest social disapproval. One may call 
a girl whose sins have found her out unfortunate, and sympathize 
with her trying condition without implying thereby, in any way, 
condonation of her grave offense or sanction of the conduct that 
has led her to the tragic situation. We speak of a problem because 
it is not easy to know what attitude to assume towards the miserabie 
girl caught in the toils of her sin and in what manner to deal with 
her for her own good as well as that of the offspring and society. 
So many issues are involved in the matter that diversity of opinion 
is inevitable. The whole question is extremely puzzling and 
bewildering. 

The problem may truly be called perennial, because it will be 
with us as long as there are men and women whose moral judg- 
ment is obscured by a sudden uprush of violent passion, who place 
their momentary gratification higher than anything else and who, 
in the intoxication of the fleeting moment, lose sight of all possible 
consequences of their actions. It will be with us as long as there 
are foolishly confiding women and calculatingly deceitful men. It 
will be with us as long as there are vain, pleasure-loving girls, 
accessible to flattery, believing a stranger rather than their mothers; 
irresponsible men who know how to exploit these feminine weak- 
nesses for their own evil designs. It will be with us as long as the 
fact of sex remains with its terrific energies and potencies, only 
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precariously held in leash, liable to escape control at any time, 
unless subdued by continual self-discipline and unremitting vigi- 
lance, and curbed by the power of divine grace. 

In treating of a problem of this nature, two pitfalls must be 
avoided; those of pharisaism and cynicism. We are aware of the 
awful possibilities of human corruption and perversion. The 
original taint which we have inherited from our first parents 
accounts for man’s proneness to evil. It is unwise to pretend that 
certain evils do not exist. The policy of blinking facts never has 
accomplished any good. On the other hand, we must not accept 
the evil as a matter of course and justify its existence. This atti- 
tude paralyzes all movements for moral improvement, and makes 
men acquiesce in conditions as they are. Accordingly, when we 
encounter a case of moral delinquency we handle it calmly, chari- 
tably and sympathetically. We avoid anything that savors of the 
hysterical; we let sanity prevail. We do not assume a pose of 
pharisaical condemnation, nor do we indulge in a cynical gesture 
of complacent tolerance. 

Possibly one may object that the problem is not practical, that 
there is no call to thresh it out with such a profusion of detail. No 
doubt there are happy congregations in which scandals of this 
kind do not occur. Such congregations are legion. In others the 
occurrence is so rare that it may be best not to mention the matter 
at all. In none is it of sufficient frequency to warrant a compre- 
hensive study. While admitting the facts thus set forth, we do 
not accept the conclusion drawn from them. Even if illegitimacy 
is of limited frequency, it deserves attention, because it involves the 
destiny of two souls: the soul of the unwedded mother and the 
soul of the nameless child. That consideration alone would seem 
to justify a somewhat extended treatment. Charity must extend 
to every case where help is needed. Perhaps the natural revulsion 
which many experience when confronted with a case of this kind 
dulls the fine edge of their charity. Catholics, who hold chastity 
so very high, may see their charity submerged in the moral indig- 
nation over such a flagrant violation of their cherished virtue and 
their hearts hardened against the transgressor.1 But charity dis- 


1 Mr. W. F. Brown writes: “Even the work of helping the unmarried mother 
and her child is allowed to languish for the most part.”—“The Church and 
Prostitution,” in The Dublin Review, 1922. 
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tinguishes between the sin and the sinner; whereas it uncompro- 
misingly condemns the sin, it lends kindly helpfulness to the sinner. 

The immediate occasion of this article, however, are several 
studies on this subject which recently appeared in an English 
periodical. These studies, though relating primarily to Ireland, 
would indicate that the question is not purely academic and specula- 
tive, but that it has very practical bearings.? If conditions with us 
are not as bad and, especially, if the dangers described in the said 
articles do not exist in our country, we have reason for rejoicing. 
Still, even in that case we can profit by the experiences of others 
and forestall the conditions which the writers deplore. 


THE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


To allow sentiment to decide moral issues is always disastrous. 
Sentiment must be distrusted and held in check when matters of 
ethical import are under discussion. It has its useful function, but 
we cannot accept it as a moral guide. It is too much influenced by 
external circumstances and too easily swayed by subjective factors 
to afford safe guidance in affairs of moment and consequence. 
Sentimentality and emotionalism are responsible for the most gro- 
tesque and distorted moral judgments. Very sensibly Miss Agnes 
Repplier remarks: ‘The excess of sentiment, which is misleading 
in philanthropy and economics, grows acutely dangerous when it 
interferes with legislation, or with the ordinary rulings of morality. 
If we value our safety, we must forever bear in mind that senti- 
ment is subjective, and a personal thing. However exalted and 
however ardent, it cannot be accepted as a scale of justice, or as a 
test for truth.’* 


2“The Souper Problem in Ireland,” by Rev. M. H. MacInerny, O.P., in The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1921; “A Postscript on the Souper Problem,” 
by the same author, March, 1922; “The Unmarried Mother,” by Sir Joseph 
Glynn, November, 1921. (Cfr.: “Young Girl Marriages in Criminal and 
Juvenile Courts,” by J. D. Becker, in The Catholic Charities Review, Washing- 
ton, D. C., September, 1922; and “What to Do with the Unmarried Mother,” 
in Central-Blatt and Social Justice, St. Louis, October, 1922.) Commenting on 
the article of Sir Glynn the writer in the last named Review says: “And let 
us add, the same conditions exist in our own country also.” This remark may 
somewhat shock our smug moral self-complacency. 

§“Counter-Currents” (Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1916). Senti- 
mentality has made our courts of justice a laughing-stock and our trials gro- 
tesque farces. It has rushed us into hasty legislation and untried pedagogical 
experiments. It is still urging us on to every form of extravagance. We add 
another pertinent quotation from the same sensible author: “No one can fail 
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Sentimental weakness in palliating the faults of men is, in reality, 
cruelty, because it impairs their powers of resistance to evil. 
Social disapproval is for many a strong support in the struggle 
against their impulses. If this gives way, they have little left to 
fall back upon and yield readily to every solicitation of evil. A 
little initial severity may be the salvation of a young man or 
woman, while sentimental weakness may speed them on the way 
of perdition. 

We must not forget the tragic quality of life. Life is not a soft 
thing. It is very hard and makes us pay for everything. Tragedies 
of retribution are very frequent. The melodrama, where every- 
thing comes out right in the end, is not the ordinary solution of 
life’s tangles. A tragic dénouement, at least, is just as frequent as 
a happy ending. Consequently, in judging questions of life, the 
tragic sense must be uppermost in our minds. To attempt to solve 
every difficulty in such a way that it will give pain and grief to no 
one is running counter to the great moral forces that govern life 
and human destiny. 

Happiness, though the ultimate end of man, is not his end here 
on earth. His chief end here is moral growth, which is very often 
effected by affliction and misfortune. Questions that pertain to 
human affairs must not be decided exclusively by their contribution 
to human happiness, but also by their effect on moral development. 
To shun every hardship and to evade the consequences of evil deeds 
committed leads to a complete disintegration of moral fiber. 

In passing judgment on a moral question many points are to be 
taken into account. There is the interest of the person concerned 
which must be safeguarded. But this is not the only deciding fac- 
tor. Sometimes the interests of other persons are involved. Let 
us take the question of an unhappy marriage. If only the two 


to see that sentiment is the motor power which drives us to intemperate words 
and actions; which weakens our judgment, and destroys our sense of proportion. 
The current phraseology, the current criticisms, the current enthusiasms of the 
day, all betray an excess of emotionalism.” It is curious to note that she 
attributes this excess of sentimentality to the predominance of the feminine 
element in our educational institutions. Thus she says: “The men under 
thirty are the men who have done their thinking in an era of undiluted senti- 
ment. The men over forty were trained in a simpler, sterner creed. Again 
the men over forty were taught by men; the men under thirty were taught by 
women; and the most dangerous economy practiced by our extravagant 
Republic is the eliminating of the male teacher from our public schools. It is 
no insult to femininity to say that the feminization of boys is not a desirable 
development.” 
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contracting parties were interested, we might say, let them separate 
if they cannot get along together. But if children are also involved, 
this immediately puts a different construction on the case. For 
their sake it becomes imperative that the parents learn to tolerate 
one another and that they determine to live together and in peace. 
Then there is the interest of society which may not be ignored. 
And finally, the majesty of the law must also receive due and proper 
consideration. Every moral question, therefore, is a very complex 
question; much prudence must be exercised in its solution. 

In this cautious attitude we approach the problem of the unmarried 
mother, fully aware that it presents many phases, and that we must 
not allow either the sentiment of anger or that of indulgent sym- 
pathy to vitiate our judgment. 


CHARITY 


Charity sees no outcasts. It exercises no discrimination except 
to help first and most those who need help most urgently. To have 
gone wrong seriously does not deprive one of the benefits of charity. 


The unwedded mother is entitled to charity, the more so, as she is 
so pathetically helpless. There were times when she would turn 
in vain to her fellow men for aid, when into whatever face she 
looked she would meet a stony stare of condemnation. Something 
of this attitude still remains. It is, however, contrary to charity 
and not borne out by the teaching of the Gospel.* 

Unnecessary severity will drive the unfortunate creature to 
despair. She is already broken in spirit, and needs a kind word of 
sympathy. Harsh treatment may be the last slight touch required 
to push her over the brink into the abyss. Count Tolstoy, who had 
some real and revealing glimpses of human nature, says these wise 
and Christian words: “We constantly think that there are circum- 
stances in which a human being can be treated without affection, 
and there are no such circumstances.” There is only one power 
in this world that can redeem a human being and restore it to grace 
—love. We do well to impress deeply upon our minds, that nothing 


4 Father MaclInerny quotes the following passage from a letter addressed 
to him: “You are doing a noble act of charity, because I know, after twenty- 
five years on the mission, that we Irish missionary clergy are too savage on the 
victims.” This attitude toward the victims is not confined to the Irish clergy; 
I think it is fairly universal. There is much of the Pharisee in the best of us. 
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puts a man or woman out of the paie of charity or mercy. The 
harm done by a harsh and cold zeal, which is usually only the dis- 
guise of pharisaical self-righteousness, is incalculable. Charity 
nurses the smoking flax back to pure and bright flame. Severity 
extinguishes the last tiny spark and makes _ rehabilitation 
impossible.° 

The unfortunate girl who is looking forward to motherhood not 
sanctioned by lawful wedlock needs a friend to restrain her gently 
from darker deeds or complete despair. 


5 This attitude of unrelenting intolerance is especially found in families that 
have built up for themselves a fair reputation in their neighborhood and that 
are rather complacent about it. They resent fiercely the disgrace that comes to 
them from the indiscretion of their child. As an illustration I transcribe a 
story related by Father L. J. Vaughan. “I remember,” he writes, “a little inci- 
dent in my own life. In the town where I was reared we had many good 
Christian families. There was one family noticeable because they were leaders 
in the church, because they were foremost in all ee movements, and indeed, 
as far as their exterior life went, they were model Christians. I remember that 
family had many good customs. Every night when the hour came for retiring, 
the father took down the Bible and read a chapter from the sacred text. Then 
altogether, the family kneeling, asked the blessing of God upon their home 
before retiring to rest. 

“Sometimes, when the book was put away, one of the family would read 
aloud from the newspaper the daily news. On the night of which I am about 
to tell, one of the boys took up the paper and began to read on down the column 
of the local news, till he came to a certain place in the paper—there had been 
a scandal in the town. One of the young women of society had forgotten the 
laws of God and man and had taken one step down the social grade, and it 
had gotten into print, and as he read on, he read aloud this incident. Then, 
putting the paper aside, the family began to discuss the situation, each one 
striving to tear into shreds what little was left of the girl’s character. The 
mother was very bitter. She could recall a dozen different incidents in which 
the girl had been bold and brazen and forward, and she even said she believed 
it was a judgment of God that she should end just as they had found her. 
Each one of the girls had their little dab at their fallen sister. The father 
was most bitter of all. When they were all so hard on the young creature, one 
of the family, a girl about sixteen or seventeen—she might have been eighteen— 
began to plead for the girl and make excuses. . . . The father turned upon 
her with disgust. 

“What do you know about this? I am surprised to hear a girl of mine say 
one word for the woman that does not know enough to take care of herself. 
I tell you, my girls, when a woman goes wrong, no decent woman should say a 
word in her favor; no decent home should shelter her. When a woman once 
goes wrong, there is no place left for her in the world—no place but the river.’ 
When he had said this, there was little more talk. His words seemed to cast a 
sort of chill over the family and after a while they went off to bed. All but one. 
There was one member of that family who did not sleep that night. ‘There 
is no place left—no place but the river,’ were the horrible words that rang in 
her ears. . . . When they were all asleep she sprang to her feet, grabbed an 
old shawl and threw it over her head, and carefully unlocking the door, silently 
crept down the stairway and along the hall and out the front door and down 
the stoop, and then slinking along the shadows of the buildings until she came 
to the river and there standing one instant on the bridge between the judgment 
of God and the judgment of man, she sprang over the bridge into the river. 
I was only a boy then. I saw her body the next morning, half buried in the 
soft slime under the shallow water. . . . I saw-her father when the news 
had reached him, come like a madman down the street—no hat or coat—and, 
‘oh!’ he shrieked like a woman when he saw the ghastly, upturned face.”—“The 
Power of Love.” A Lecture (Vaughan Publishing Co., Monroe, Wis.) 
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DEGREE OF CULPABILITY 


The girl who finds herself in trouble need not for that be a par- 
ticularly bad girl. Her condition does not bespeak any special 
depravity. Of course, we do not wish to belittle her fault, which is, 
no doubt, very grave; but, on the other hand, it would be unjust 
and unfair to make it appear that she is thoroughly degraded and 
infinitely worse than her sisters, upon whose name falls no shadow.°® 
It would be wrong to speak of her sorry plight as a mere misfor- 
tune; but it would be equally wrong to magnify it into a sign of 
complete moral perverseness.” 


If there is a type that would be most likely to come to grief, it is 
the pleasure and excitement seeking girl. A girl bent on pleasure 
and determined to have the fullest measure of amusement may very 
easily become the prey of her impulses. The pursuit of pleasure 
has a vulgarizing tendency. It dulls the sense of modesty and 
breaks down that fine reserve which is such a great safeguard of 
virtue. After that the descent to the abyss is easy. Facilis descensus 


®Sir Joseph Glynn bears this testimony: “Before going further into the 
matter it would be well to consider the class of girl affected, and plain speaking 
is absolutely necessary. I have heard it truly said that ‘It is the fool who gets 
into trouble.’ In other words, in these days when scientific vice is so wide- 
spread, it is only the frail, ignorant girl, often mentally deficient, and always 
weak-willed, who finds herself pregnant. This girl is not bad, and if taken up 
at once and properly handled, will lead a virtuous life thenceforward. But she 
must be taken in hand as soon as her condition is known, and before she gets 
into company of those who will cause her to look lightly on her sin.”—L. c. 

Father M. H. MacInerny concurs in this opinion, as may be learned from 
the following passage: “Experience proves that there is a notable element of 
goodness in these weak and wayward creatures, who are usually more sinned 
against than sinning. In general, to speak of these unfortunate girls in trouble 
—even of the relapsing ones—as if they were ‘confirmed in evil, is to be guilty 
of uttering rather wild nonsense.”—L. c. 


™One need not go as far as Miss Muloch, who says: “Women who thus 
fall are by no means the worst of their station. I have heard it affirmed by 
more than one lady that many of them are of the very best, refined, intelligent, 
truthful and affectionate.”—“Thoughts about Women.” Life is not always 
surrounded by the glamor of romance; in spots, we are sorry to say, it is rather 
sordid and ugly. If we listen to the wild ravings of Ellen Key and other 
writers of the same ilk, the girl that goes wrong is, if not feeble-minded, a 
high-minded girl that bids bold defiance to narrow conventions and with splen- 
did daring asserts her inalienable right to full self-realization. But this is so 
little in harmony with the facts that it requires no refutation. It is, however, 
very suggestive that those who thus justify, exalt and glorify illegitimate mother- 
hood debase and sneer at motherhood that is in conformity with the laws of. 
society and that has been hallowed by a sacramental blessing. Admitting that 
the past has been a trifle rigoristic in judging woman’s lapses from chastity, 
though we must bear in mind the tremendous importance of female chastity, 
at all events, in the present, the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme. 
A generation that holds light the chastity of women is opening the floodgates 
of corruption and preparing ruin for posterity. 
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Averno. There is no saying what may happen to a girl that no 
longer finds any contentment at home, that must attend some party, 
practically every day of the week, and that does not return to the 
security of the parental roof until the wee hours of the morn. The 
odds are all against her. It would be almost miraculous if she 
passed through such dangers unscathed and if she kept her soul 
untarnished and her body undefiled. The devotee of pleasure is 
treading a perilous and slippery path.* 


The danger grows if she seeks her pleasure in circles that lie 
beyond her own social status, or associates with men not of her age. 
If also she throws secrecy around her movements, so that her 
parents are kept in ignorance about the places she frequents and the 
companions she cultivates, fatal consequences may be predicted 
almost with absolute certainty. She will be the victim of her own 
folly. It is a mistake to regard the girl in trouble, in all cases, as 
the innocent victim of some dyed-in-the-wool villain who took base 
advantage of her ignorance, her helplessness and pathetic trustful- 
ness. That is the melodramatic view of the situation, which, how- 
ever, does not correspond to the actual facts. Usually, except in the 
case of a very young victim, there is shared guilt and divided 
responsibility. That pathetic blindness of innocence that makes a 
virtuous girl rush to her doom without the faintest suspicion of the 
inherent malice of her actions and without any misgivings as to 
the propriety of her conduct exists only in silly plays and insipid 
novels written by authors who in spite of their pretensions to 
realism have looked upon the world only through the distorting 
medium of sentimentality. 


Miss Agnes Repplier is quite right when she asserts with some 


8 The right to pleasure is in our days regarded as a sacred right that may 
not be denied. It is made the very end of existence. Again we quote Miss 
Agnes Repplier, who mercilessly exposes the fallacies of modern social reformers. 
“Miss Jane Addams,” she writes, “in her careful study of the Chicago streets, 
speaks of the pleasure-loving girl who demands that each evening bring her 
some measure of recreation. Miss Addams admits that such a girl is beset by 
nightly dangers, but does not appear to think her attitude an unnatural or 
unreasonable one. . . . Every woman worth her salt has overcome this 
desire, has mastered this weakness. . . . Every girl, if she be a reasonable 
human being, does know that to expect every evening to bring her some meas- 
ure of recreation is an utterly unreasonable demand, and that it can be gratified 
only at the risk of her physical and moral undoing. . . . If her craving 
for amusement has reached that acute stage when only the streets, or the 
moving pictures, or the dance-hall will satisfy it, she has so completely lost 
nerve that she has no moral stamina left. She may be virtuous, but she is an 
incapable weaking.—L. c. 
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impatience: ‘“‘The sentimentalist conceives that men prey, and 
women are preyed upon; the sociologist, aware that evil men and 
women prey upon one another ceaselessly and ravenously, has no 
measure of mercy for sin.’ 


Nature has endowed woman with many protective instincts, and 
these instincts are stirred up and produce a state of uneasiness and 
alarm whenever danger approaches. Girls who fell knew that they 
were skirting the brink, courting danger. Defiantly they walked 
past the danger signals and succumbed to their own recklessness. 
That is the ordinary history of a girl in disgrace, though we may 
make allowance for extraordinary circumstances that would entirely 
change the picture given above. 

In no case, I think, except where the affair has been carried on 
in an absolutely clandestine fashion, can the parents be absolved 
from responsibility. It is their duty to know where their daughters 
seek recreation and with whom they form intimate friendships. A 
timely warning or, where that proves ineffectual, more drastic 
means, will prevent harm. But, unfortunately, parents are but too 
remiss in this matter. Yet they profess to be terribly shocked when 
they are confronted with the accomplished fact and readily forget 
that their own lack of vigilance is a contributing factor in the case. 
Their moral indignation should rather be directed towards them- 
selves than towards the weak girl who, when the lure of temptation 
was greatest, found herself without adequate guidance or intelli- 
gent and sympathetic assistance. 


Commercialized amusement is especially responsible for the 
downfall of many young girls. There the conditions for the preser- 
vation of virtue are the most unfavorable. Acquaintances are lightly 
made and a general air of moral freedom prevails. Here the first 
steps are taken on the downward path. Still parents allow their 
children to frequent these places that are run merely with a view 
to gain and in which the safeguards for innocence are utterly inade- 


®“Counter-Currents,” p. 26. The application to our subject is easy also in 
another remark of the same author: “Our revolt from the old callous cruelty 
—the heart-sickening cruelty of the eighteenth century—has made us tender to 
criminals and strangely lenient to their derelictions. It inspires genial visitors at 
Sing-Sing prison to write about the fine type of men, sentenced for the foulest 
of crimes.” Our charity for the sinner must not make us blind to his sin. 
His sin always remains an ugly fact and our desire to help him must not make 
us belittle his guilt. 
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quate. Considering these untoward circumstances we are rather 
surprised that tragedies are not more numerous.”® 

I think that we can safely conclude that the girl in trouble is 
hardly ever an absolutely innocent victim, except where there is ques- 
tion of mental defectives, but that she is culpable to a degree. This, 
however, does not justify us in putting her down as thoroughly 
vicious or unworthy of kindly assistance. Not only that; she is also 
entitled to charitable understanding, truly deserving of sympathy. 
The way before her is very hard. If she is not to stumble again 
or to be crushed under the heavy burden of her misfortune, a help- 
ing and friendly hand must be extended to her. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


10 Concerning the kind of amusement that is furnished by those who cater 
to the pleasure-craving public, Miss Jane Addams says: “Often the only recrea- 
tion possible for young men and women together is dancing, in which it is 
always easy to transgress the proprieties. In many dance-halls, however, improp- 
rieties are deliberately fostered. . . The girls are attracted to the unregu- 
lated dance halls not only by a love of pleasure, but by a sense of adventure.” 

—“A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.’ (New York, The Macmillan 
ey. 1912.) These adventuresome excursions sometimes have a very sad 
ending. 








WHY DON’T OUR YOUNG PRIESTS WRITE? 


By SACERDOS 


I question if there is any subject that has so many loose, untagged 
ideas as that of the supply and demand of Catholic literature. It 
is one of those general, impersonal subjects on which a preacher 
may wax eloquent without knowing just exactly what he is driving 
at—a very safe topic where there is no danger of hurting the feel- 
ings of anybody concerned. He aims at nothing in particular and 
hits it. His “Catholic Press Sunday” is on a level with the new 
“Mother’s Day,” only with this difference: men will go on loving 
their mothers as they have been doing since the dawn of creation 
spite of “Mother’s Days” and white carnations, and will also persist 
in ignoring the Catholic press, despite the preacher’s exhortation to 
them to renew their subscription to this or that diocesan organ. 

Now this paper is not written to prove the need of a strong 
Catholic literature. The day is long since past when we needed 
to prove such an axiom. One might just as well set out to prove 
the need of parochial schools. All that is ancient history. We 
accept the Catholic school to-day as a prime necessity, and marvel 
as we look back at the efforts of the pioneers that there ever was 
one priest who had to be ordered by his bishop to build a parish 
school. Perhaps our convictions are not yet as strong in regard 
to the need of the Catholic press. Nevertheless they ought to be. 
We Catholics never regard lightly the words of the Holy Father. 
What he says we accept unquestioningly. And there is no subject 
on which the Popes of recent times have spoken so strongly as on 
the absolute need of establishing and maintaining a virile Catholic 
press. The hierarchy have listened quite as intently as the Holy 
Father has spoken, and they have tried, oftentimes with superhuman 
effort and against tremendous difficulties, to do what the Pope has 
urged and what they themselves know is vitally essential to the life 
of the Church in the present day. 

Our Catholic press to-day is doing well, amazingly well, when 
you think of the comparative newness of it as a generally concerted 
effort, and the difficulties, financial, educational, codperative, that it 
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has had to face and still has to face. It is very easy to carp and 
criticize. There is a great temptation to do so when you know 
little or nothing of the labor involved in getting out a weekly paper 
or a monthly magazine, with one eye on your expense account and 
the other on your list of subscriptions, paid or otherwise. It is 
to be expected that our enemies should sneer at our Catholic litera- 
ture. They can find no good in it if they even deign to notice it. 
But it is inconceivable that any priest should belittle any Catholic 
paper, even the most unpretentious. Yet sometimes one will hear 
a clerical critic outline his own original plan of what he thinks 
this or that paper should be, with no regard to the very practical 
question of the expense involved. I daresay any of us could put 
out a weekly magazine at two dollars a year that would make the 
Atlantic Monthly and the Dublin Review combined look like a 
kindergarten primer, provided, of course, that we had a Rockefeller 
Foundation at our back. Every editor has his castles in the air. 
He has hopes of living to see the day when he will be able to pick 
and choose, to order his articles, stories and poems from the leading 
writers of the world at their own price, and to be able to write out 
check after check without worrying about the havoc that is being 
played with his bank balance. 

All this is and will be for a long time a big problem. I simply 
refer to it here because I know that oftentimes there is too great a 
tendency on the part of our own household to criticize our Catholic 
periodicals, instead of marveling how, against such odds, they have 
attained to such a high degree of excellence. I say excellence 
advisedly; for I maintain that our Catholic writers to-day are 
putting out more real, red-blooded, human, to say nothing of the 
supernatural, literature, than you will be able to find among what 
are called the secular littérateurs. 


But it is just here that, to my mind, the difficulty lies. It is a 
problem quite as big as that of circulation and advertising. It is 
the problem of producing Catholic literature. Granting the need, 
the duty of supplying that need is imperative. I have just said 
that the quality of our Catholic literature is at least second to none. 
But there must be more quantity as well as quality. All honor to 
the noble men and women who, for the past century, have given 
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themselves over to the vocation of Catholic letters. You can only 
explain them by the Providence of God. 


But we have grown; we are growing. We cannot leave the ques- 
tion of the supply of sufficient literature for our millions of Catholics 
to the chance inspiration in the mind of the man or woman that 
feels the urge to write. Many do feel that urge, that vocation to 
serve God with their pen; it is a holy thing to them. And then in 
the midst of all the poetry and the high idealism and the true 
religious fervor comes the very prosy, earthy thought of the butcher 
and the baker. To me one of the saddest things in the study of 
Catholic literature is the list of names of “writers who are Catho- 
lics” who yet cannot be called “Catholic writers.” Frequently they 
made their start with the Catholic press. They started out as 
Catholic writers, but they had to live like everybody else; gradually 
they were compelled by their material needs to drift into the field 
of secular letters, and ceased to be known as Catholic writers. 

Sometimes we flatter ourselves on the worldly reputation they 
have gained, even when we know that there is nothing at all Catho- 
lic in their writings, whereas we should weep that it was our 
indifference that turned them from their high ideals. They did not 
prostitute their talents, it is true, they did not write anything 
unworthy; they just ceased to be positive defenders of the faith, 
that is all. That is all, but it is little short of heresy. It is easy 
to blame them, but again how many of those who criticize them 
would have been willing to help to relieve them of their financial 
worries, and make it possible for them to give their great talents to 
the service of the Church? I have known some of our noble 
Catholic women writers who have lived on a pittance, in order to 
serve the cause rather than devote their talents to the non-religious 
literature that would have paid them in money and fame. But such 
rare sacrifice cannot often be expected. 

Yet, even if we had the money to pay the rates demanded I 
question if that would solve the problem. To write for the glory 
of God is a vocation. Perhaps, after all, you would not be able 
to induce your worldly littérateur to become a “Catholic writer,” 
even if you paid him ten cents a word. Perhaps it is not in him 
to be a Catholic writer even if he is a good Catholic otherwise. 
Nevertheless, the demand for Catholic writers goes on increasing 
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all the time, and the supply is proportionately decreasing. But if 
Catholic writers are not produced in abundance you will taik in 
vain about increasing the influence of the Catholic press; you will 
reduce it to a patchwork quilt, where scissors and paste will be the 
editor-in-chief. 

Where are we going to get this supply of Catholic writers? Are 
we going to let the future of our own great press depend even on 
the chance Catholic who has a real call to the cause, and who will 
do heroic work with his pen, or are we going to establish some 
systematic plan by which to assure an abundant supply of material 
to our Catholic readers, real and prospective? To my mind it is 
imperative now that we stir up vocations to the service of Catholic 
literature. And as usual we must begin in what is always the 
ever-ready, ever-fertile field—the priesthood. Our priests have 
to be ready for everything. They have to be Jacks-of-all-trades and, 
contrary to the old saw, masters of all of them. They must be 
preachers, advisers, legal as well as spiritual, financiers, builders, 
managers, theatrical producers, lecturers, what not? And the time 
has come when they must get into the writing business in as whole- 
sale, matter-of-fact way as they have taken to all these other things, 
willy nilly, that are all in the day’s work of his reverence. 

That ought to be taken as axiomatic. Priests generally ought 
to be writers, because if they will not do it no one else will. A new 
burden, you say, for the priest, as if he had not enough to do 
already! Well, what of it? We do not object to all these other 
burdens. We say well that we have to be at the beck and call of 
everybody for everything. Thank God that is so. God forbid the 
day ever comes when the doorbell of the parish house is not ringing 
from morning until night and far into the night. It would be 
another story if our people left us alone and saw us only on Sunday 
at Mass. It is a burden, but it is the yoke of Christ,—no priest ever 
found His yoke heavy. Spite of our occasional petty complaints, 
which we do not mean after all, we will go on looking for new 
burdens, new opportunities for the exercise of our priestly zeal. 
And this business of writing is the newest opportunity and one of 
the most promising. 


Yet why should we consider it so new and strange? It ought 
to be more in our line than running minstrel shows, than building, 
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than collecting. But, you say, all these things are necessary. I 
have no answer to that other than the words of Pius X, that we 
will vainly build churches and schools unless at the same time we 
build up a strong Catholic press. Pius X was no alarmist. His 
words are matter-of-fact, but they are eternally true. And if we 
would only once get the conviction that he spoke an absolute truth 
which concerns every one of us individually, we would go to the 
making of Catholic literature as earnestly and as simply and as 
religiously as we sit down to plan our next fund-raising garden 
party. 

After all, what should be more in our line than writing? We 
are educated men. The ordinary priest is the best all-round edu- 
cated man in his community. We have trained intellects, human, 
Christian hearts, we have sympathy, we have talent in abundance, 
we are the gens electa in many different ways. The priesthood has 
always had the pick of the colleges. Christ will see to it that He 
picks the best. All this we say without offending our native mod- 
esty, because we know it is the truth and the world knows it is the 
truth. In a word, the priest is so naturally, let alone supernatu- 


rally, fitted to be a writer, the wonder is that you can keep him 
from it instead of being compelled to drive him to it. 


I have always maintained that a priest who can write a good 
sermon can write a good book. There is too much of the bugbear, 
anyway, about this making of books. We have grown up through 
college days with the idea that your author is some specially cre- 
ated genius. How that word genius is abused! It may be just a 
little bit more than what some one has defined it, just the capacity 
for hard work, a little bit more, but not much. What is it after 
all but the continuation of the collegian’s hammering away at his 
class essay until he gets it into presentable shape? Crude enough 
that essay may be, but it has all that goes to the making of the 
writer: thought, investigation, reading, clear expression, person- 
ality, verve and also nerve. 

Look back at our college days. There was young So-and-So 
and young So-and-So. After many years we can still remember 
the fine English themes they presented. We knew then that they 
were going to be writers. And they would have become writers, 
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great writers, perhaps, if they had received the proper encourage- 
ment after they left college. 

Then they went to the seminary. Now do not blame everything 
that goes wrong on the seminary. The seminary does wonders. 
It cannot take up everything, the marvel is it is so inclusive. But 
I do think it can be said justly that the seminaries fail in the matter 
of encouraging the literary talent. Did any seminarian ever hear 
one of his professors encourage the students to become writers? 
I never did anyway. Writing examination papers, writing sermons 
—all very well that, but writing as a preparation for serving the 
cause of religion by literature—again all that was to be left to 
chance. Genius again. If a man had a special talent for writing 
it would be sure to break out as easily as the measles. Let nature 
take its course. But what might have become a strong passion, 
a legitimate passion, a passion of untold use to the Church was 
allowed to die because of the fact that the seminarian was led to 
think quite unconsciously that the very thought of writing a book 
would mark him as queer, and would be, perhaps, a sign that there 
was something evidently worldly about him that unfitted him for 
the priesthood. Consequently the young priest came out with an 
abundance of latent talent, but never a word of encouragement to 
write, with never a hint that writing, instead of being a mark of 
oddity, ought to be one of the every day essentials for serving 
religion in these our times. 

The seminaries should foster the literary talent. The need of 
the priest as writer should be accepted quite as readily as the need 
of the priest as preacher. They are the same thing anyway. But 
the young priest will sweat blood over his sermons and know that 
he must do it and take to it easily, whereas if you mention to him 
that he ought to write an article or a story or a poem or a book, 
he will look at you in amazement as if you were suggesting to him 
something entirely foreign to his calling. Worse, he has a lurking 
suspicion that you are making fun of him in suggesting that he is 
what most young priests resent being called more than anything 
else—a _ high-brow. 


Someone has said that if St. Paul were living to-day he would 
run a paper. I am sure that a priest of his glorious zeal would. 
IT am also sure that he would make his young priests write and 
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write and write, as well as preach. No one could imagine St. Paul 
being supercilious about the young priests. He would see them as 
they are, the salt of the earth. What a glorious asset is youth to 
the priest. In many ways he is doing in those early days of his 
priesthood the best work of his life. Yet how easy it is to discredit 
the young priest as fit only to say Mass, hear confessions and preach, 
and then keep his ideas to himself as the worthless ideas of a 
jejune. To say Mass, to hear confessions, to preach—if he may 
do those wonderful things, the very fact that he is permitted by 
the Church to do those things, is proof positive that he is no jejune, 
regardless of what is said by the laudatores temporis acti, the older 
pastors who are firmly convinced that in their day the young priests 
were giants and that the seminaries have been botching the job ever 
since. Every young priest ought to have framed before his desk 
the good advice of St. Paul to his beloved Timothy: ‘Let no man 
despise thy youth.” And if our young priests were allowed to have 
the conviction that they, too, are speaking with a certain voice, that 
they are speaking with authority they would need no further urge 
to write than their own burning zeal. 


Now in these days, when there is an urgent demand for Catholic 
literature, why is it that our young priests, so zealous in everything 
else, do not write? I feel that the only answer to the question is 
that they are not properly encouraged, and, receiving no encourage- 
ment they get the idea that if they are bold enough to try to express 
themselves they will be subject to a lot of unkind criticism. They 
are right; they will be criticized. Why is it that the young priest 
littérateur is always the object of raillery, good-natured and other- 
wise, from his confreres? We all have heard it: “So-and-So has 
written a book! The courage of him! We knew him in the semi- 
nary and he wasn’t above the ordinary.”’ It is like the old Irish 
dictum that used to settle the case of any man that sought to get 
up in the world: “We knew his people in the old country and they 
weren’t much!” We have heard the same about certain professors : 
“So-and-So teaching dogma? The courage! He was in my class 
in the seminary and he never did anything out of the ordinary. 
What’s the matter with the seminaries anyway to-day!” But the 
said professor has been studying his branch for twenty years or 
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more and his brotherly critic and fellow alumnus has gone no higher 
in his studies than the daily paper. 

Unjust criticism, petty criticism. But nevertheless the young 
priest is afraid of this critic who settles the matter by the wise saw 
that there are more books now than any one will ever read. It is. 
blighting criticism, that of ridicule, and no wonder the young priest, 
just when he is best equipped to begin-to write, when he is full of 
apostolic zeal, succumbs to the criticism and gets down into the rut. 
And all the while there is the haunting memory that he might have 
written something worth while and used the talent which he knows 
he has, for the service of God. Would that our young priests 
would discount this criticism and write as they feel the urge to do. 
It is a noble work. And, on the other hand, would that priests in 
general would give some encouragement to the young priest who 
wants to serve them and the Church by the talent which God has 
given him and an account of which He will require at his hands. 

We that have faced the criticism and continued the work when 
no encouragement was forthcoming would gladly welcome hun- 
dreds of recruits to the cause, for we are in a position to know the 
need there is of new producers. We know the superabundance of 
talent that is going to waste and we would gladly see the souls of 
the young priests stirred up to realize their duty in the matter. 

What is there to write about? The field is practically unbounded, 
unlimited. It is not to be supposed that every writer can write 
in every department. The talent of one is for one thing, the talent 
of another for another thing. But even if he has to try his hand 
at every line of literature, let him do so. He is not out to make 
a literary reputation, he is not out to be a stylist; he is out to 
serve religion with his pen. He can do that even in the conscious- 
ness that he is just an ordinary hack-writer and his effusions mere 
pot-boilers. “What is the difference,” said Lacordaire to Ozanam, 
“if no one reads us a hundred years from now?” It is the present 
imperative need. Anyway, very little that is being written to-day 
will be read a hundred years from now. It is so of all times, the 
past as well as the present. The real eternal classics are few. But 
if we refuse to write merely because we are unable to produce an 
eternal classic some one else is going to write, some one from the 
camp of the enemy will hold the attention of the Catholic public 
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to which we ought to be appealing. No priest will refuse to preach 
because he knows that he is not a Lacordaire; why should he refuse 
to write merely because he knows that he is not a Newman. 

There is much for the priest to write about. Every man, it is 
said, has in himself the making of a great novel. Let him write 
stories if he has the imaginative mind. God can be served as well 
by a story as by a sermon. With reverence we say it, Christ 
brought home to His hearers His most beautiful lessons by His 
novelettes, for what else is the story of the prodigal son but a 
novelette, a masterly short story? The present writer has found 
that his most effective sermons have been the little stories, Catho- 
lic stories, which he has read at the Holy Hour and other devotions. 
There is nothing the people will listen to more eagerly. 

The young priest may be a poet. If so, let him write poetry. 
Our people love poetry; it is in their blood. We must remember 
that the Church has given over much of the Missal and the Breviary 
to poetry. 

Let him do essays, historical sketches, biography—that field that 
has been scarcely touched as yet—let him do juveniles, books for 
side-reading in the parish schools. In a word, there is an unlimited 
field, as we have said. The present writer has been writing for a 
good many years. He has tried his hand at everything—novels, 
poetry, essays, short stories, juveniles, biography—not that he has 
felt that he is a qualified expert on every subject under the sun, 
but because once in the field he has had to put his hand to every- 
thing, and all this as a side issue in busy parochial work, which 
is, after all, the priest’s real work. True, one does not produce 
great literature that way, one never becomes a specialist, one will 
not live even in text-books of literature, but again, what is the 
difference? He knows that he has been of some service, he knows 
that he has helped to fill the pages of the Catholic magazines that 
have gone out to do their missionary work, and in that way has 
done his bit to disseminate Catholic truth. 

Let the young priests get into the work and they will never want 
to get out of it. Financially it does not pay much, but that, too, 
is a minor consideration with the priest. It is, however, a con- 
sideration that should make the young priest realize that it is he 
who must do the work. He does not have to depend on the chance 
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check from the editor in order to get a living. Many of the laity 
have to, yet somehow they go on writing. It is just because the 
priest has no worry about how much his book or his article is going 
to bring that he can give himself to the work, heedless of any mone- 
tary consideration. His great reward, apart from the happiness 
that comes from the passion of literary reproduction, is the knowl- 
edge that he is helping the cause of religion. 

These are but a few ideas suggested to our talented young priests, 
to live their own life, regardless of what petty critics may say, and 
to use their God-given talents. But meanwhile the marvel continues 
that in all this talk about furthering the interests of the Catholic 
press and Catholic literature the matter of assuring a school of 
writers in every diocese is left entirely to chance. 





THE EGYPTIAN INDUSTRIALISM 


By JosepH Huss etn, S.J., Ph.D. 


It is a commonplace of modern social literature and of our social 
histories that we are to consider the great Mosaic exodus as nothing 
more than a vast labor movement. Moses himself is assigned his 
place among the world’s foremost revolutionary leaders who have 
successfully fought for the liberation of the proletariat. 

That in opening the Book of Exodus we are confronted with the 
study of an enormous labor problem, a problem most actual to the 
Hebrew serfs oppressed with bitter and insufferable industrial bur- 
dens in the days of Rameses II,* no one will wish to question. But 
the fault of modern sociologists, as of the higher critics, is their 
fear of the supernatural. Miracles in the present instance must be 
explained away by them as mythic narratives based on economic 
facts or on other purely natural events. Moses, the divinely given 
leader who by the power of God was to free the Hebrew workers 
from their Egyptian servitude, must be dragged down to the level 
of a Marxian agitator. 

That such an attitude should have been taken by Socialist writers 
who professed to see even in the sacred person of Christ merely a 
precursor of the Jewish founder of modern Socialism was not 
astonishing. Like Marx himself, many, it is true, entirely repudiated 
Christ. But the doctrine propagated by a large class, ranging from 
ministers who denied the Divinity of Christ, to openly non-Christian 
leaders like Eugene Debs, can best be made clear by a brief quota- 
tion. It was taken by me from an early issue of the Christian 
Socialist. Its writer was a Protestant minister, the Rev. Wm. A. 
Prosser, who at that time regularly contributed the “International 


1Rameses II is generally regarded by Catholic and non-Catholic authorities 
as the “Pharaoh of the oppression.” His reign extended over sixty-seven years 
and thus also best answers the demands of the Scripture narrative. ‘here 
can hardly be any doubt that it falls within the period immediately preceding 
the exodus. Certain difficulties remain which commentators have generally 
overlooked, but there is no reason for saying that these cannot be met when 
the present confusion in Egyptian chronology has been somewhat cleared up 
by further discoveries. The claim made at the discovery of the tomb of Pharaoh 

utankhamon, that we must see in this ruler the Pharaoh of the oppression, is 
without any solid foundation. See my article on this subject “Tuitankhamon 
and the Israelites” in America for February 10, 1923. 
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Socialist Sunday School Lesson” to that publication, which mar- 
velously sought to combine historic materialism with revealed 
Christianity. The passage, which might be paralleled by many 
others of a similar nature, is almost too blasphemous for quotation, 
yet it is characteristic of an entire school of modern thought. The 
writer exclaims: 


Moses, Jesus Christ and Karl Marx, three of the greatest revolutionists of 
human history! They were Jews by birth, but cosmopolitans by choice. They 
repudiated their consanguineous descent to espouse the brotherhood of man, 
They are a trinity in one, one in spirit, mission and objective. . . . If we 
believe in them as we claim to, let us heed their call, enlist under their “blood- 
red banner” and march on together to the conquest of the world.2 

While rejecting the rationalism of these men, and of others also 
who seek to banish the supernatural, or at all events the miraculous 
from history, we can nevertheless study the Scripture account of 
the Mosaic exodus from its industrial side. Moses himself we may 
rightly view under the aspect of a labor leader, divinely guided 
and divinely aided, without forgetting that there was question also 
of confounding the false Egyptian worship and of carrying out 
above all things the far-reaching plans of God’s Providence. 

That the Israelites under Rameses II were the victims of a sys- 
tem of the worst industrial exploitation is a correct statement of 
the situation. A labor question of the most ominous kind was 
facing the Hebrew leaders, who were strictly labor officials in the 
sense that they were held responsible by Pharaoh for the full per- 
formance of the work imposed on their tribes and their kinsmen. 
When later this became so excessive that human strength was not 
able to perform it all they paid for the shortage with the stripes laid 
upon their backs by Pharaoh’s taskmasters.* 

Since the days of Joseph the children of Israel had increased with 
God’s blessing of fruitfulness and now filled the land. “Behold,” 
said the king, “the people of the children of Israel are numerous 
and stronger than we.” The solution at once suggested by his 
worldly wisdom was: “Let us wisely oppress them, lest they mul- 
tiply.” His method was to exploit them economically to the utmost. 
“Therefore he set over them masters of the works, to afflict them 


2 March 14, 1912. 
8 Exodus v. 14. 
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with burdens, and they built for Pharaoh cities of tabernacles, 
Pithom and Rameses.”* 

We behold, therefore, the thousands of enslaved Hebrew work- 
ers transported to toil in forced and bitter labor at the royal works, 
among which must be especially mentioned the construction of the 
strong cities which the ambition of Rameses II was to erect as 
arsenals and store centers for his armies in the military campaigns 
of conquest planned by him, and also as “cities of tabernacles.” 
With sullen resentment they bowed their backs to the hard work 
put upon them to reduce their numbers. When these still con- 
tinued to grow, the menace of an industrial insurrection, which 
would inevitably have been also a racial revolution, was to be met 
by the relentless murder of all the male children newly born to 
them. Such were the methods of Oriental paganism; for the 
Hebrews, we must remember, were but one of many foreign clans 
whom the ambition of the Pharaohs may have exploited in a 
similar way. 

How the work here described was accomplished is all told us in 
the Egyptian monuments. We there can see with the eyes of a 
contemporary the process of the making of the bricks, from the 
digging of the clay and the preparation of the mixture, to the carry- 
ing away and stacking of the completed, sun-baked blocks, while 
over the workers, as in the old Assyrian days, there stands the 
ubiquitous taskmaster with his uplifted stick. There was never any 
danger that he would spare the rod and spoil the worker. Of the 
treatment accorded the children of Israel by the Egyptians the 
sacred writer says: 


And they made their life bitter with hard works in clay, and brick, and with 
all manner of services, wherewith they were overcharged in the works of the 
earth.5 


The other manners of service whereof the Scripture speaks were 
probably such as quarrying the heavy stones and dragging them to 
their places. The old pyramid kings had not even spared their own 


4Exodus i. 9-11. The building of both Pithom and Rameses, as the names 
are written in their simplified form, can be traced back no farther than 
Rameses II. The latter city is clearly attributed to him by Egyptologists, while 
in the former the earliest name that has been found among the discovered 
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ruins is that of the same Pharaoh. Pithom signifies “house of ‘Etom, the sun- 
god. So here too the Scripture is accurate in referring to these as “cities of 
tabernacles.” 


5 Exodus i. 14. 
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subjects, but tore them from their homes to erect for them the 
monuments of human pride and ambition. Who can tell how many 
thousands succumbed to the inhuman toil and pitiless blows of the 
brutal drivers! Human life counted for nothing in pagan days, 
nor does it count for anything to-day when Christ is excluded from 
the councils of the nations. The order of the Pharaoh bidding 
every newly born Hebrew boy to be heartlessly killed by the mid- 
wife, or when this was not accomplished, to be drowned like a 
trapped rat by any of the people, is paralleled by the more numer- 
ous crimes of the modern paganism committed in the name of birth 
control. 


The Egyptian industrialism too, it would seem, has been fully 
equalled in modern times as the result of the economic Liberalism 
or Individualism that followed upon the Reformation. There were 
moments, at all events, when the Hebrew laborer, freed from his 
slavery, looked back with regret to the “flesh pots” filled for him 
by his former masters and complained against those who had led 
him to freedom. ‘Would to God we had died by the hand of the 
Lord in the land of Egypt when we sat over the flesh pots and ate 
bread to the full.”* Under the Mammonism that followed the 
destruction of the guilds and the monasteries, many a man labored 
to the utmost and yet could not earn enough to be filled with meat 
and bread. A system of relentless profit-making ground down the 
toiler as heartlessly as ever did pyramid king or the Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the days of Moses. Little children were driven at their 
labor as long and as hard as ever the brutal Assyrian with his rod 
urged on a foreign labor gang in the reigns of Sargon or 
Sennacherib. 

Let us not be mistaken. Paganism is ever the same at heart, 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. It seeks its own gain and 
aggrandizement and cares not for the sufferings of others. It was 
a Catholic pulpit orator, who, when the vice of commercialism was 
at its height, told the fine ladies of his day who came to hear him, 
that if they were to wring their silken garments these would drip 
with the blood of women and of children. 


6 Exodus xvi. 3. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. Scnumacuer, S.T.D. 


The Historical Value of Genesis, Chapter II. 
(Continued ) 


In constructing a general background for the consideration of 
the question at issue it was necessary to call attention to the deci- 
sion of the Biblical Commission, June, 1905, on the question: 


Whether we may admit as a principle of sound exegesis the opinion 
that those books of Holy Scripture which are regarded as historical, 
either wholly or in part, sometimes narrate what is not really history 
properly so called and objectively true, but only have the appearance of 
history and are intended to convey a meaning different from the strictly 
literal or historical sense of the words. 


The answer was: 


In the negative, excepting always the case—not to be easily or rashly 
admitted, and then only on the supposition that it is not opposed to the 
teaching of the Church and subject to her decision—that it can be 
proved by solid argument that the sacred writer did not intend to give 
a true and strict history, but proposed rather to set forth, under the 
guise and form of history, a parable or an allegory or some meaning 
distinct from the literal and historical signification of the words. 


There is no doubt that the problem of Genesis, Chapter II, falls 
under the ruling of this decree, which is to say that the Biblical 
Commission insists in principle on the strictly historical character 
of the narrative, except “it can be proved by solid arguments that 
the sacred writer did not intend to give a true and strict history, 
but a parable or an allegory or some meaning distinct from the 
literal and historical signification of the words.” 

The full significance and importance of this decision will be 
brought out more clearly by contrasting it with the modern criti- 
cal view of the special subjects we are considering here; 7. ¢., the 
“tree of life’ and the “tree of knowledge,” as described in 
Genesis ii. 9, in connection with Genesis iii. 1-7. 


MoperRN CRITICAL VIEW OF THE “TREE OF LIFE” AND THE 
“TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” 


Above all it is to be noted that according to criticism the text 
itself, as it stands, apart from its meaning, represents a difficult 
699 
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problem which can only be solved by supposing an amalgamation 
of various sources into an awkward unit. 


Tue “TREE oF LIFE” 


Budde’ was the first to point out the difficulty. According to 
Genesis ii. 9, the “tree of life” and the “tree of knowledge of good 
and evil” were standing together in the midst of paradise: 


And the Lord God brought forth from the ground all manner of 
trees, fair to behold, and pleasant to eat: the tree of life also in the 
midst of the paradise, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 


In Genesis ii. 16, 17, only the “tree of knowledge” is forbidden, 
in order to test man’s obedience: 


And he commanded him, saying: Of every tree of paradise thou 
shalt eat. But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat. For in what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die 
the death. 


But Genesis iii. 3, ff., suppose only one tree in the midst 
of paradise: 


And the woman answered him, saying: Of the fruit of the trees that 
are in paradise we do eat. 

But of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of paradise God 
hath commanded us that we should not eat; and that we should not 
touch it, lest perhaps we die. 


From the answer of Satan it becomes manifest that this is the 
“tree of knowledge.” 
Genesis iii. 4, f.: 
And the serpent said to the woman: No, you shall not die the death. 
For God doth know that in what day soever you shall eat thereof, 
your eyes shall be opened, and you shali be as gods, knowing good 
and evil. 
Only in Genesis iii. 22, ff., is the “tree of life’ mentioned again 
in a context which seems to create confusion: 


And he said: Behold Adam is become as one of us, knowing good 
and evil; now, therefore, lest perhaps he put forth his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever. > 

He cast out Adam, and placed before the paradise of pleasure Cheru- 
bims, and a flaming sword, turning every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life. 


Budde’s conclusion is “that in the midst of the garden of Eden 


1 Die Biblische Urgeschichte (Giessen, 1883), p. 48. 
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only one tree might and could have stood. The choice is not diffi- 
cult, since the entire narrative of the paradise is built up on the 
‘tree of knowledge of good and evil.’ ’”” 


Hence, in Budde’s opinion, the “tree of life” does not belong to 
the original text, but is a later interpolation. This seems to him 
to be confirmed by the contents of the narrative. Genesis iii. 22 
suggests that one eating of the “tree of life” was sufficient to give 
the first parents everlasting life. But God forbade only the eating 
of one tree; 1. e., the “tree of knowledge.” The fruit of all the other 
trees was allowed, hence also the fruit of the “tree of life.” But it 
would seem that the eating of the “tree of life’ would have made 
Adam and Eve immortal, even if they should have eaten of the 
“tree of knowledge,” since there is no limitation mentioned in the 
text as regards the effect of the “tree of life.” On the other hand, 
according to Genesis ili. 22, God does not want fallen man to have 
everlasting life. This contradicting and confusing context demands, 
states Budde, the conclusion “that the original author of the para- 
dise narrative could not possibly have reported, that God should 
have given to man with the other trees also the tree of life for 
free use.* But if the use of this tree was free, as the present text 
indicates, it would be “a strange incident” that man did not eat 
of it and frustrate the plans of God. In short, the “tree of life” 
could not have been mentioned by the original author.‘ 


Another consideration, Budde continues, makes the “tree of life” 
superfluous in the paradise narrative. Genesis ii. 7, records: 


And the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth, and breathed 
into his face the breath of life, and man became a living soul. 

This implies that man received the “breath of life” in an unlimited 
sense; 7. e., that man was by nature immortal. This immortality 
was revoked after man’s disobedience. “Therefore, according to 
the fundamental idea of the narrative about paradise a ‘tree of life’ 
is not at all necessary.”® 

Skinner arrives at a similar conclusion :* 


tL.g pp 
‘Len & 
‘Lap &. 
SL. c¢., p. 62. 
ot Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis” (New York, 1910), 
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There is thus some reason to believe that in this instance, at any 
rate, the “tree of life” is not from the hand of the chief narrator. 

According to Jeremias’ the narrative is a combination of J; and Jo, 
i. e., of the first and second Jehovist, as the representatives of the 
“documentary theory” call it. But in contrast to Budde he holds 
that J, contained only the “tree of life,’ whereas J, recorded only 
the “tree of knowledge.” 

Truly, the mentioning of two trees in the midst of paradise in 
one place and of only one tree in another place of the text, the 
apparent free use of the “tree of life” with consequent immortality 
on the one hand and the penalty of death on the other, render the 
situation somewhat unclear. But the difficulty is unduly exagger- 
ated into a contradiction. If we make reasonable allowance to the 
author of primitive history and do not expect of him logical and 
technical perfection, the texts can be harmonized without the theory 
of “combination of sources.” As Delitzsch* says: “The narrative 
testifies indeed to the presence of the tree of life from the beginning, 
but nothing is said to men concerning it. Only one tree, the tree of 
knowledge, is put in the foreground for their notice; as for the tree 
of life, it is at first not present to their notice, and is, so to speak, 
not unmasked till after the fall.” 

Besides, there is nothing in the text that demands the assumption 
that before the fall the eating of the “tree of life” produced the 
immortality of the body in an absolute and unconditional sense. 
Moreover, the immortality was promised under the condition that 
man abstained from the “tree of knowledge.” 


THE QUESTION OF ORIGIN 


Even more destructive in their ultimate conclusion are the critical 
theories concerning the origin of the Biblical narrative of the two 
trees. 

Skinner® calls attention to the much-debated seal-cylinder in the 
British Museum: “It shows two completely clothed figures seated 
on either side of a tree, and each stretching out a hand toward its 
fruit, while a crooked line on the left of the picture is supposed to 


7 Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients (Leipzig, 1916), p. 74. 
8“A New Commentary on Genesis” (New York, 1889), p. 123. 
®L.c., p. 90. 
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exhibit the serpent.” He concludes: “The engraving no doubt 
represents some legend connected with the tree of life,’ but adds 
cautiously: “Even if we knew that it illustrates the first tempta- 
tion, the story is still wanting; and the details of the picture show 
that it can have had very little resemblance to Gn. 3.” Yet he 
insists that the parallels to Genesis ii. 24 are “sufficiently close to 
suggest that the ultimate source of the Biblical narrative is to be 
sought in the Babylonian mythology.”*° 

In reference to the question which concerns us here he calls 
special attention to the myth of Adapa. 


THe Myru or ADAPA 


The parallel feature is this: Adapa received from the god Ea 
the fulness of wisdom, but was denied immortality. For breaking 
the wings of the south wind he had to appear before the assembly 
of the gods, but was informed by Ea of the secrets of the gods. 
The gods decided to receive him into their society by giving him 
immortality. Thus they offered him “food of life’ and “water of 
life.’ But he refused and did not receive immortality. Skinner 
draws the conclusion, in spite of the differences with the Biblical 
narrative: “It is not too much to expect that a story like this will 
throw light on the mythological antecedents of the Genesis 
9911 


narrative. 
ANCIENT MyYTHOLOGIES 


Skinner emphasizes the fact that all ancient mythologies are 
permeated with ideas more or less similar to those of the Biblical 
account of the fall of man: “The Graeco-Roman traditions told 
of a ‘golden age,’ lost through the increasing sinfulness of the 


race. . . . Indian and Persian mythologies told . . . of 
sacred mountains where the gods dwelt, with bright gold and 
flashing gems, and miraculous trees conferring immortality. .. . 


The nearest approach to definite counterparts of the Biblical narra- 
tive are found in Jranian legends, where we read of Meshia and 
Meshiane, who lived at first on fruits, but who, tempted by Ahriman, 
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denied the good god, lost their innocence and practiced all kinds 
of wickedness,” etc.’ 

In spite of all these so-called parallels Skinner confesses: ‘These 
echoes are too faint and distant to enable us to determine the quar- 
ter whence the original impulse proceeded, or where the myth 
assumed the form in which it appears in Genesis.’”** Some see the 
original geographical home of the Biblical account in Phoenicia, 
others in Mesopotamia. Jeremias pleads emphatically and with 
boundless imagination for Babylonia as the source of Genesis ii. 9. 


BABYLONIAN ORIGIN 


Both trees, according to Jeremias,* are derived from Babylonian 
sources. The “tree of life” is one of the well-known “requisites of 
Oriental symbolism.” Its counterpart is the “tree of knowledge” 
with its “death-motive”’; that is to say, it is the “tree of death.” 
The additional remarks, attached in the Biblical narrative to each 
tree; 1. e., “good and evil” connected with the “tree of knowledge” 
and “lest perhaps he put forth his hand and take also of the tree 
of life, and eat and live forever’ (Gen. iii. 22), connected with the 
“tree of life’ are said to be Israelitic theologumena. 

His imagination rises when he divines that the two trees repre- 
sent in the mythological teaching of the universe the two summits 
of the world mountain, which represent life and death, or the upper- 
world and the underworld. 

He goes further still: Their astral symbols are the sun and the 
moon, the sun representing death, the moon signifying life or vice 
versa. The tree, mentioned in Ezechiel xlvii. 7, ff. is a moon-tree, 
for he yields fruit twelve times a year. The theory seems to be 
confirmed by a passage of Pseudo-Callisthenes, which says that 
Alexander in India ascended the mountain in paradise and found 
on its summit two trees, one called Helios (Sun), the other Selene 
(Moon). St. Ephraim also is dragged into this chaos of distortion. 
When he says figuratively that the “tree of life’ was the “sun of 
paradise” it is concluded by Jeremias that therefore the “tree of 


127. c., p. 92 f. 
Bi. ca &. 
14#2.c., p. 74 £. 
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life’ was a “sun-tree” and consequently the “tree of knowledge” a 
“moon-tree.”’ 

He continues that in the Oriental world of thought especially 
two trees are chosen to represent the power of life and death; viz., 
the grape-vine and the fig-tree. In Babylonian, he adds, the grape- 
vine ideographically means “wood of life.” The fig-tree is the tree 
of death. 

Instead of the combination grape-vine and fig-tree, we find the 
grape-vine sometimes associated with the palm-tree. 

“Now the Biblical narrative itself characterizes the ‘tree of 
knowledge’ as the tree of death by the effect” (i. ¢., the eating of 
the “tree of knowledge” led to death). “The fig-leaves with which 
fallen man covered his shame, indicates perhaps that the fig-tree is 
meant” (by the “tree of knowledge’). 

Now, Jeremias adds the climax to his hallucinations: That the 
“tree of knowledge” is the tree of death is also indicated by the 
word “to know.” This word is a “moon-motive.” The Babyloni- 
ans supposed that when the moon is full “she has reached the 
height, which the myth calls the ‘wedding point.’”’ Then she turns 
her face towards the sun in whom she finally goes down. “There- 
fore the ‘motive-word’ to know has on the one hand sex-character, 
on the other death-character.”*® 

Besides, Jeremias adduces a number of other factors, illustrating 
how great a role the “tree of life” played in the Oriental world: 

1. The holy tree on Babylonian seal-cylinders and on Assyrian 
reliefs. It bears a fruit after which beings with eagle-heads reach 
out. 

2. The above mentioned seal-cylinder, which has also a tree with 
fruit, supposedly refers to the fall of man. 

. The holy cedar of the Gilgamesh-epic. 

. The garden with miraculous trees of the same epic. 

. The magic herb of the same epic, which restores youth. 

. The “herb of life’ of an Assyrian tradition, which restores 
life. . 

7. The “plant of fate’ of a Sumerian text, which is supposed 
to remind us also of the fall of man. 


157. ¢., p. 76. 
167. ¢., p. 76. 
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8. The Babylonian ambrosia, possessed by the gods and offered 
to Adapa.”” 

Sayce** also seeks the origin of the Biblical narrative of the two 
trees in Babylonia: “The garden and its mystical tree were known 
to the inhabitants of Chaldaea in pre-Semitic days.” The sacred 
tree was “emphatically a ‘tree of life’ and is accordingly represented 
time after time on the monuments of Babylonia and Assyria.” It 
is supposed to demonstrate the close dependence of the “ ‘Jehovistic’ 
account of the fall of man upon Babylonia.”® 

Gunkel comments on Genesis ii. 9: “Such things exist in the 
wonderful world of mythology.””® Their origin is Babylonia. 

Numerous other parallels to the Biblical trees of paradise could 
be added from Ohnefalsch-Richter’s™ discussion of the tree-cultus. 

To modern criticism these parallels prove conclusively that the 
conceptions, booked in Genesis, “have passed through a mythologi- 
cal development for which the religion of Israel gave no oppor- 
tunity.”*? The basis for the Biblical account is a polytheistic 
legend, in which rivalries and jealousies between the different 


9923 


deities are “almost a matter of course,”’** wherever, geographically, 
the birthplace of the legend may have been. 

We unhesitatingly admit all these so-called parallels and similari- 
ties. But we may justly insist that every sober-minded critic has 
to admit the infinite superiority of the Biblical account over ancient 
mythologies. 

There remain two alternatives: either the chaos of ancient 
polytheistic mythologies developed in the course of time into the 
purified monotheistic narrative of the Bible, or vice versa, the 
original pure truth about the fall of man, through the channels of 
polytheistic degeneration, ultimately. developed into the chaos of 
mythological distortions. 

If criticism takes the first alternative for granted, we must, with 
more logical and psychological justification, prefer the second 
alternative, that truth degenerated into falsehood. 


een (To be continued) 
71. ¢., p. 78 ff 


— ‘Higher Criticism’ and the Verdict of the Monuments” (London, 1910), 
1997. ¢., p. 103. 

20 Handkommentar sum A. T., Genesis (Gottingen, 1902), p. 8. 

21 Kypros, Die Bibel und Homer (1893). 

22 Skinner, I. c., p. 93. 

23 Idem, I. c., p. 94. 





THE PREACHER’S SCRIPTURE BOOKSHELF 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


It has, no doubt, at all times been one of the chief preoccupations 
of the Holy See that the function of the Church as Ecclesia docens 
should be faithfully performed, that the religious and moral teach- 
ing of Christianity should be fitly imparted to the Christian faithful. 
Such a preoccupation was inseparable from the Apostolic office, 
for in the ears of the successors of the Apostles must ring for all 
time the mandate: “Go, preach the Gospel to all nations.” But 
there have been particular Pontiffs who have taken this mandate 
very much to heart. Without going back to the days of St. Gregory 
the Great, we may certainly reckon among such two Popes of our 
own time—Leo XIII and the late Holy Father, Benedict XV. 

Now in their pronouncements upon the subject of Christian 
preaching both of these Sovereign Pontiffs dwelt insistently on the 
vital importance to the preacher of an intimate knowledge of the 


Sacred Scriptures. In Providentissimus Deus, one of the greatest 
of his never-to-be-forgotten Encyclicals, Leo XIII wrote: 


If they are in search of precepts relating to morals and to the conduct 
of life, apostolic men will find in the Bible vast and precious resources, 
teachings breathing holiness, exhortations full of sweetness and of 
vigor, examples of every sort of virtue. . . . It is this peculiar 
power of Scripture, arising out of the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
that gives authority to the preacher, inspires him with apostolic freedom 
of speech, furnishes him with vigorous and convincing eloquence. .. . 
Moreover, there is in Scripture itself an eloquence admirably rich and 
worthy of the loftiest subjects. . . . Sacred orators have time and 
again owed their glory to the diligent study and meditation of the 
Bible. 


Within a few months of his elevation to the Pontifical throne, 
Benedict XV addressed the clergy of Rome on this subject. ‘The 
sacred orator,” he said, “ought to aim principally at the spiritual 
profit of his hearers, but the standard of Christian living is to be 
deduced from that ‘Word of God written and revealed,’ which 
forms the ‘deposit of faith.’ Therefore, let preachers have 
recourse to that most pure fountain in order to draw from it the 
water of salvation; for the Christian people thirst for truth.” 
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Two years later he issued his Encyclical Humani Generis on the 
preaching of the Word of God. It is implied throughout this docu- 
ment that Scripture is the basis of preaching, and towards the end 
this is said expressly. But it is in his last great encyclical, “On St. 
Jerome and Holy Scripture,” published on the occasion of the 
fifteenth centenary of the death of that Doctor, that Pope Benedict 
fully opened his mind. That document is still fresh in our minds. 
Yet I may recall attention to the following passages: 


Alas, many of God’s ministers, through never looking at their Bible, 

perish themselves and allow many others to perish also. “The children 
have asked for bread and there was none to break it to them.” . 
It is from the Bible we gather confirmations and illustrations of any 
particular doctrine we wish to inculcate. . . . If men of our genera- 
tion would but imitate St. Jerome in this we should see realized what 
our predecessor, Leo XIII, in his encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, 
said was so eminently desirable: “The Bible influencing our theological 
teaching and indeed becoming its very soul.” 

Again: 

How insistently Jerome urges on priests assiduous reading of the 
Bible, if they would worthily teach and preach. Their words will have 
neither value nor weight nor any power to touch men’s souls save in 
proportion as they are informed by Holy Scripture. 

And he quotes St. Jerome to this effect. 

Such pronouncements are received by every Catholic priest with 
respect and full assent. But it is doubtful if their implications have 
been fully and generally realized. For the whole trend of the teach- 
ings of the Holy See in this matter goes to make it clear that what 
is required of the Catholic preacher is, not that he shall adorn his 
sermons with Scriptural quotations few or many, but that he shall 
have grasped and assimilated the teaching of Holy Writ, that he 
shall have made its thoughts his own, so that his preaching may 
ring with the authentic note of God’s message to mankind. But 
clearly, for such appropriation of the spirit and substance of the 
Scripture earnest and prolonged study is a necessity. Is this yet 
fully and everywhere realized by those whose responsible task it is 
to determine the studies of future priests? 

Certainly it was fully realized by those whom the Church recog- 
nizes as her greatest preachers. Let it suffice to instance preachers 
so widely different as St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard and St. Anthony of Padua, Bossuet and Newman. To 
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anybody familiar with their works their deep knowledge of Scrip- 
ture is evident. For two entire years, we are told, Chrysostom 
devoted himself to learning the New Testament by heart. His 
sermons, as are those of St. Augustine, are simply expositions of 
Scripture. The latter’s treatise De Doctrina Christiana is largely 
a plea for the study and use of Scripture. 


“You will express yourself,” he says, “with greater or less wis- 
dom according as you have made greater or less progress in the 
study of the Scriptures.’ . 

Pope Gregory IX called St. Anthony of Padua arca utriusque 
testamenti, and the Saint left behind him a collection of classified 
Scripture-texts which in our own day was thought worthy of trans- 
lation and publication by the well known Anglican prelate, Dr. J. M. 
Neale.” 


Bossuet’s love for Scripture all through life was most remark- 
able. Some of his earlier sermons are quite overloaded with quo- 
tations. There was not a day, we are told by one of his intimate 
acquaintances, that he did not read his Bible and fill its margin 
with notes; he never went anywhere without the New Testament; 
and it became an established custom to have waiting for him wher- 
ever he went a Bible and a Concordance. In his instructions to 
Cardinal de Bouillon he wrote: 

The first thing is preaching and the basis of everything else is to 
know one’s Old and New Testament thoroughly well. 

After all, the message we have to deliver to our hearers is in 
substance God’s message, and God’s message in its original form 
is to be found mainly in those writings which we speak of as the 
Word of God. If we are to deliver the message aright we must 
first have grasped it ourselves. True, the substance of the message 
has been embodied in catechisms and theologies, treatises and ser- 
mons of other men—and that most necessarily and wisely. But 
if the original source be at hand, as it is, why should we neglect to 
draw from it directly? Our great and central aim is to give Christ 
our Lord to the people. Let us study His teachings and His deeds 
in those writings wherein they were first mirrored under the 


as 


1 De Doctr. Christ. lib. iv. c. 5; cf. c. 6 n. 8 and passim. 


2“The Moral Concordances of St. Antohy of Padua.” Translated and 
Adapted to Modern Use by John Mason Neale, D.D., 1866. New ed., 1898. 
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inspiration of God. Since we cannot know Him in the flesh we 
must at least draw as close to Him as may be, seek His authentic 
portrait from those to whom God committed the task of portraying 
it, learn, under the guidance of the Church, His mind and heart, 
from those who first interpreted it to the world. 

But my present aim is not to plead for more ample recognition 
of the rdle of Scripture in preaching. It is to suggest some prac- 
tical helps towards an ample use of Scripture in the preparation 
of sermons. One form of help that we cannot afford to neglect 
is the help of books. Accordingly, I venture to submit to the readers 
of THe HomILetTic AND PasTorRAL REvIEW a list of books con- 
cerned with Scripture from the special point of view of the preacher. 
But, lest the scope of this list be misunderstood, I wish to make it 
clear that this is not a list of books for the study of the Bible. 
I take it as understood that a study of the Bible extending over a 
number of years is an integral part of the training of a priest. No 
books of the kind to be suggested can make up for the lack of such 
study. It is not, I think, too much to say that no really helpful 
use can be made of such difficult writings as the Epistles to the 


Romans and the Hebrews and many parts of the Gospel of St. John 
without careful and prolonged study of them in their ensemble, and 
with their true background and setting. And of the Old Testament 
this is perhaps still truer. 


With this understanding I proceed to give the list: 

1. A good edition of the Vulgate, the Church’s official text. I 
know of no better edition than the excellent Biblia Sacra, published 
at Paris by Letouzey and Ané, edited by the Abbé L.-Cl. Fillion. 
It is very well printed, in paragraphs, with logical divisions and 
marginal analyses. There are no notes. 

For the New Testament it will be very helpful to have a copy 
of the Vulgate version with the Greek original printed opposite. 
This is done in the valuable edition of Eberhard Nestlé, printed 
at Stuttgart. This edition contains a full apparatus criticus, and a 
great many references. It is quite inexpensive. Excellent also, 
and in this case brought out under Catholic auspices, is Herder’s 
N. T. Graece et Latine, edited by F. Brandscheid. It is in two 
volumes. 

2. The next requisite is, of course, an edition of the so-called 
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Doway or Douai Bible, our only complete Catholic translation in 
English. Here we have not nearly so wide a choice as have the 
Protestants, but good editions are published, among others, by 
Burns, Oates and Washburne, of London; by C. Wildermann, of 
New York; by John Murphy Company, of Baltimore; by James 
Duffy, of Dublin—the print in the smaller edition is poor, that in 
the demi 8vo and larger editions is clear, but not elegant. It is 
very inexpensive. These, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
are the only editions now available. It is to be hoped that we may 
soon have new issues of the thin paper edition of Messrs. M. H. 
Gill of Dublin and of Herder’s very handsome edition. 

3. But it would, I think, be a mistake for the preacher to con- 
tent himself with the Douai version, good though it be on the 
whole, when there is better to be had. A version in modern Eng- 
lish and abreast of modern scholarship is a great boon, especially 
to those who have not the requisite leisure or the requisite ability 
to have constant recourse to the original. There is no modern 
English Catholic version of the Old Testament; and use for occa- 
sional consultation, not for quotation, might therefore be made 
of the Anglican Revised Version.* 

But of the New Testament there is a version, not yet completed, 
but, so far as it goes, of the greatest value. I mean the Westminster 
Version, the third volume of which (St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Churches) has been published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Company. While waiting for the completion of this work there is, 


I think, no reason why preachers should not avail themselves with 
discretion of such modern translations as “The New Testament in 
Modern Speech,” by R. F. Weymouth (London, Clarke) or “The 
Twentieth Century New Testament” (New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company) or Dr. Moffatt’s “New Translation of the New 
Testament” (London, Hodder & Stoughton).* Read in a transla- 
tion of this kind St. Paul’s Epistles are a veritable revelation. 


4. The next requisite is a Concordance. Of the many Con- 
cordances to the Vulgate I shall mention but three: first, that of 
de Raze, etc., published by Gabalda, of Paris, and now in its seven- 
teenth edition; then that of Peultier, etc., which constituted one of 


3 The R. V. of the Psalms in particular is greatly superior to the Douai. 
4Dr. Moffatt’s “New Translation of the Old Testament” has been announced. 
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the volumes of Lethielleux’s Bible. Thirdly, there is an excellent 
Concordance by Coornaert, published by Beyaert of Bruges in 
Belgium. 

On quite a different plan is “A Textual Concordance of the Holy 
Scriptures,” by the Rev. Thomas D. Williams (New York, Ben- 
ziger Bros.) 1908. It is really a digest in which texts are collected 
under subject headings, these subjects being arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. It falls into two parts, Moral (pages 1-633), Doctrinal 
(pages 634-830), with Appendix of the Prophecies, Miracles and 
Parables of Christ, and an Index of the whole. A most valuable 
work, but very expensive and, I fear, now out of print. 

Many are the uses of a Concordance. It is serviceable, not only 
for tracking down a text of which we remember only fragments, 
but for getting at the true meaning of a Scriptural expression by 
comparison of the various places in which it occurs. In this way 
seeds of thought for sermon purposes may be gathered. 

5. Very similar to the type of Concordance just mentioned is 
that most useful work, a boon to preachers, “The Divine Armory 
of Holy Scripture,’ by Father Kenelm Vaughan (St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Co.). It is a sort of methodical outline of the 
entire range of religious thought—dogma, moral theology, asceti- 
cism, liturgy—the whole filled in with texts from the Scriptures. 
True, these texts are lumped together somewhat indiscriminately, 
but this book is not meant to stand alone. Like other helps of the 
kind it presupposes training. I would call attention to the excellent 
little doctrinal summaries with which each section is prefaced. 

An invaluable book of a somewhat similar kind is Merz, 
Thesaurus Biblicus, which forms one of the volumes of Lethiel- 
leux’s Bible (new ed. 1897). The sub-title describes its character 
and scope: dicta, sententiae, et exempla ex SS. Bibl. Collecta et per 
locos communes distributa ad usum concionandi et disputandi. 1 


have come across an English translation of this work, made from 
an old edition and published in America (Waterloo, The Observer 
Book Co., 1880). It was edited by Father Lambert. 


A non-Catholic compilation of this kind, but on a vast scale, is 


Nave’s Topical Bible (Lincoln, Nebraska). It is a classification 
(arranged in alphabetical order) of everything found in Scripture, 
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more than 20,000 topics being dealt with. The work runs to over 
1600 quarto pages. 

Non-Catholics have another form of Scripture aid to preaching, 
which Catholics do not yet possess, at all events in English—a dic- 
tionary of texts around which sermon matter has been accumulated. 
Perhaps the best example is “The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts,” 
containing outlines, expositions, and illustrations of Bible texts, 
with references to the best homiletic literature. (Edited by Sir 
Robertson Nicholl (London, Hodder and Stoughton.) 

6. I shall mention next a little book which, if the preacher be 
familiar with French, may prove even more useful than any hitherto 
mentioned. It is entitled Les Evangéliques du Prédicateur, by Pere 
Prosper Baudot, and is published by Desclée of Paris and Lille. 
The author has given his book the sub-title of Manuel homilétique 
d’Evangile. Its method is this: the Gospel is divided into 324 sec- 
tions, each complete in itself, parallel narratives being fused into 
one. Each section is followed by a set of suggestive questions 
which force one to reflect on the passage in all its bearings and 
enable one to draw from it every particle of its meaning that we 


are capable of grasping. It is a heuristic method, aiming not at 
supplying matter ready-made, but at forcing one to enter for oneself 
into the full meaning of the sacred text. Figures in the course of 
the text refer the readers to nearly five hundred plans and sketches 
which form a supplement to the book. 


A somewhat similar work, it would seem, is, Pour mes homélies 
des dimanches et des fétes, textes évangeliques, indications exégé- 
tiques, inspirations oratoires (Paris, 1912, 1913) by the Abbé 
Gondal. 

7. But if our expositions of episodes in the earthly career of 
our Lord are to have that color and life which will make them 
vivid and interesting, we must make use of still another class of 
book; viz., “Lives” of Christ. In the course of our training for 
the priesthood we shall, of course, have made acquaintance with 
the best of these. And there is no reason why, besides such Catholic 
writers as Fouard, Le‘Camus and the rest, we should not use certain 
excellent non-Catholic works, such as Edersheim, David Smith, 
Geikie, etc., etc., in studying the atmosphere and background of 
Gospel scenes. Pére Hippolyte Leroy’s Jésus-Christ, sa vie, son 
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temps affords us a model of how such scenes may be depicted by 
the preacher. 

There is a book by the Abbé Doublet in which the life of Christ 
is studied specially with a view to preaching—La Vie de Jésus- 
Christ étudiée en vue de la prédication, but it is based rather on 
St. Thomas Aquinas than directly on the Gospels. 

8. Less important, from our particular point of view, but still 
very useful, will be a good life of St. Paul. Here the Abbé Fouard 
was until recently our chief Catholic resource, but now we have an 
excellent little life of St. Paul by Father Philip Coghlan, C.P. 
Once more the Abbé Doublet comes to the preacher’s aid with his 
excellent Saint Paul étudié en vue de la prédication, a veritable 
digest of all the Apostle’s ideas and teachings. It was first pub- 
lished in three volumes by Berche et Tralin of Paris in the seventies 
of the last century, but there have been new editions since, and I 
understand that it is still available.° 

The same diligent writer has provided a similar book on the 
Psalms—Les Psaumes etudiés en vue de la prédication. 

g. I need say little here of general commentaries on Scripture. 
Some such commentary is indispensable for the preacher, but it 
will be strange indeed, if in the course of his training, he has not 
made the acquaintance of the principal Catholic commentaries. 
Unfortunately most of the existing Catholic commentaries are either 
very incomplete or quite beyond the means of the average pastor. 
For the best, to my mind, from the preacher’s point of view, is 
the great Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, edited by Fathers Cornely, 
Hummelauer and Knabenbauer. But how many can purchase its 
forty big volumes? Father Callan, O.P., is laboring to give us, 
in moderate compass, commentaries on the New Testament.’ 
These are admirably suited to the preacher’s needs. Of the older 


commentators, a Lapide, with his ample developments and patristic 
quotations, is most helpful to the preacher. 


But here the busy pastor may interpose: “But why this talk of 


5In some sixteen volumes, any one of which, however, may be bought 
separately, at four or five francs each. 

6 At Berche, Tralin et Baston. 

7 New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Three volumes, “The Four Gospels,” 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” and Vol. I, “The Epistles of St. Paul,” have 
appeared. 
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general commentaries on Scripture? What we want is help for the 
Gospels for Sundays and Festivals, that and very little else.” 

I cannot agree with you, my dear friend. Even for the exposi- 
tion of the Sunday Gospels, I think you need much more than an 
explanation of these Gospels themselves. And it is to be hoped 
that your congregation is occasionally introduced to parts of the 
Scripture other than those they find in their prayer-books. Yet it 
may not be amiss to mention at least one excellent book in which 
the Sunday Gospels are explained—‘Gospels of the Sundays and 
Festivals,’ by a Dublin priest, the Rev. Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. 
(Dublin, Browne & Nolan), seventh edition, revised and enlarged, 
1922. There exist innumerable books of sermons on the Sunday 
Gospels. This is not a book of sermons. For each Gospel it gives: 
(1) Greek text and Vulgate; (2) English translation; (3) explana- 
tory notes on every verse; (4) moral reflections. When there 
are parallel passages in the other Gospels these are also given and 
are then combined into a single narrative. At the end there is a 
valuable index of subjects. 

10. Even the preacher who confines himself to the Sunday 
Gospels cannot well do without a book on our Lord’s parables. 
Besides Father Fonck’s bulky and expensive, but very thorough 
work® there is Father Basil Maturin’s “Practical Studies on the 
Parables,” and Father Coleridge’s “Chapters on the Parables.” I 
would recommend as still better from the preacher’s point of view, 
the little work of C. Lacouture, Paraboles évangéliques expliquées 
et meditées® (Paris, Retaux) in two little volumes very inexpensive. 
Non-Catholic works on the parables abound—Trench, Bruce, Swete, 
Taylor, Goebel, Lang, Lithgow, Dods, Habershon, etc., etc. 


11. Finally, as a salutary warning of how easily preachers may 
with the best intentions abuse Scripture instead of making good use 
of it, it will be well to keep on that shelf a copy of Pére Bainvel’s 
Les Contresens Bibliques des Prédicateurs.° 

Other works bearing on the use of Scripture in preaching might 
be mentioned, but my aim has been rather to restrict than to extend 
this list. 


8English translation (New York, Fr. Pustet Co., 1915). 

® Epitor’s Note. Readers of THe Hommetic AND PAstTorAL Review will recall 
the article entitled: “The Misuse of Scripture by Preachers,” by the Rev. J. A. 
Murphy, D.D., which appeared in the issue of November, 1922. It was an 
excellent summary or extract of the errors and dangers which should be avoided 
in using the Scriptures, and to which Father Bainvel calls attention in his book. 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By Stanistaus Woywop, O.F.M. 


Christ the Lord raised the marriage contract between baptized 
people to the dignity of a sacrament, hence no valid matrimonial 
contract can exist between baptized persons without being a sacra- 
ment at the same time (Canon Io12). 


CONTRACT AND SACRAMENT 


The Church expresses herself very clearly and emphatically on 


the very important relation which exists between the contract and 


the Sacrament of Matrimony. We are told in unmistakable terms 
that Christ raised the old marriage contract between baptized 
people to the dignity of a sacrament. The contract itself was trans- 
formed into the Sacrament of Matrimony, so that there cannot be 
a sacrament of marriage without a valid marriage contract, nor can 
there be a true marriage between Christians who have not been 
united by the sacrament. 

The stand which the Church takes in reference to the marriage 
of Christians is absolutely logical, if one believes that Christ sancti- 
fied the marital union by conferring divine grace on it. If Christ 
made marriage a sacrament, He had to make the contract, or 
mutual agreement of the parties to give themselves to each other 
as husband and wife, the instrument by which sacramental grace 
is conveyed; for the marital relation is created by the contract. 

The great mass of Christians who are not in union with the 
Catholic Church do not admit her teaching on this matter. Why? 
Because, if they admitted that the Catholic Church is right in her 
teaching on marriage, they would have to admit the necessary and 
logical conclusion of such teaching; viz., that the Church, and the 
Church alone, to the exclusion of all secular power or authority, 
has jurisdiction over the marriage contract between Christians. It 
is a sacred contract, an essentially religious act, over which the 
secular power has no jurisdiction. It is not very probable that the 
present-day governments of so-called Christian nations will ever 
feel inclined to accept the teaching of the Church. More, the degra- 
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dation of marriage under the unauthorized control of civil govern- 
ments has resulted in irreligion and has wrought such great destruc- 
tion of Christian life and Christian feeling that even those who 
admit the deplorable effects of State legislation on marriage will 
not concede the Catholic Church’s God-given power, possessed by 
her alone, to control and regulate the marriage contract between 
Christians. 

The traditional teaching of the Catholic Church leaves no doubt 
that she has always considered Christian marriage a sacred state, 
elevated by Christ to the dignity of a sacrament. The reading of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (Chapter v, verses 22-32) 
should convince any unbiased mind of the sacred character of 
Christian marriage. The Protestant reformers of the sixteenth 
century said that the Latin Church, through sheer ignorance of the 
Greek language, read the idea of a sacrament into the words of 
St. Paul, when he says that marriage “is a great sacrament 
(mysterion) in Christ and in the Church.” The technical term 
sacrament is not to be found in St. Paul’s Epistles, and we do not 
believe that any recognized Catholic writer or theologian ever said 
that St. Paul used that term in its technical sense. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that St. Paul teaches the sacredness of the marital 
state, and that a sacred character is imparted to it by Christ. That 
alone is sufficient to prove that the marriage of Christians is no 
worldly affair, no ordinary civil contract, but an entirely religious 
or sacred contract and state. 


Calvin, one of the reformers of the sixteenth century, contended 
that before Pope St. Gregory I nobody in the Church taught that 
marriage was a sacrament. (It is useless for parties to argue, if 
they are not agreed on terminology.) It is silly to consider Calvin’s 
objection that nobody called marriage a sacrament before the time 
of Pope Gregory I. Did they call anything else a sacrament? 
Certainly not, in the sense in which we use that term to-day. 
Therefore, following Calvin’s reasoning, we must conclude that 
there are no sacraments at all in the Catholic Church. There are, 
however, sufficient testimonies to the sacred character of Christian 


marriage in the works of the Fathers and ecclesiasticai writers in 
the early days of the Church to assure us that Christian marriage 
is not a civil contract, but a religious bond. 
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Thus, St. Ignatius, martyr, writes in his letter to St. Polycarp: 
“Tt is proper that the bridegroom and bride contract marriage with 
the consent of the bishop (de sententia episcopi), by which the 
marriage is according to the Lord, not according to concupiscence.” 

Tertullian says: “Who can describe the happiness of that 
marriage which the Church sanctions, the oblation confirms, the 
blessing seals, the angels announce and the Father ratifies.” 

We might quote from St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, Pope St. Leo I, 
—all leading exponents of Catholic teaching, all asserting the 
religious nature and character of Christian marriage. Luther’s 


’ 


idea that marriage is “quite a worldly thing” is, therefore, not based 
on Christ’s teaching; he went back to heathenism to get his idea 
of marriage. 

From the sacred character which Christ has given to the marital 
state it follows logically that the Catholic Church is justified in 
claiming jurisdiction over the marriage of Christians. All juris- 
diction or power over any human being in any affair must come 
from God, otherwise no such power exists; and if it is assumed by 
anyone, it is by virtue of mere physical force or restraint over one 
who is not able to resist. God has willed that there should be two 
powers in organized society: one to take care of the life, health, 


property and general material welfare of the people, the other to 
take care of the spiritual or religious affairs of mankind. One has 
as much right in its own sphere to legislate independently as the 
other, and where both jurisdictions come into contact (we do not 
say conflict; for there should be no conflict if each power under- 


stands its own rights and limitations) they should meet in a spirit 
of mutual friendship, and agree on a definite course of action. The 
actual state of facts is quite different from right principle. The 
brute power of the State can afford to ignore right principle and 
continue to humiliate and harass the Church which, as a matter of 
justice, is far superior to the State, because the purpose for which 
God gave power to the Church over the religious affairs of man- 
kind is superior to the purpose for which God gave power to the 
State, in the same proportion as the soul of man is superior to his 
body. 
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PurPposE OF MARRIAGE AND Its EssENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The primary purpose of marriage is the procreation and educa- 
tion of offspring. The secondary purpose is mutual aid and abate- 
ment of concupiscence. 

The essential characteristics of marriage are unity and indissolu- 
bility, which obtain special firmness in Christian marriage by virtue 
of the sacrament (Canon 1013). 

There can be no controversy regarding the primary object of 
marriage. The preservation of the human race is willed by the 
Creator. He appointed the means by which this purpose is to be 
accomplished from man’s first appearance on earth. The Lord and 
Master of the universe governs irrational creatures by irresistible 
power or instinct; He governs rational beings by rational methods; 
namely, by the laws which He gave them. At the same time He 
endowed them with knowledge and will-power, in order to under- 
stand that God’s law was for their best interests and that they 
might (by their will-power) be able to govern their lives in har- 
mony with the divine law. 

The secondary purpose of marriage is mutual assistance between 
the married parties, derived from living together in the closest 
companionship, for a common purpose. This is the so-called con- 
sortium, which, in civil law, is also recognized as a valuable asset 
in married life. A further aspect of the secondary purpose of 
marriage is the allaying of sexual lust. The sexual impulses of 


nature are very powerful, so that a man or woman of average will- 
power and self-control can restrain the sexual instinct only after 
the greatest struggle. Therefore, God has provided for an orderly 
and regulated indulgence of the sexual appetites in marriage. 


The distinction between the primary and the secondary purpose 
of marriage is ordinarily of little importance; but there are 
marriages in which the primary purpose is not obtainable; for 
instance, where the parties are sterile, or where the interior sexual 
organs are defective, or where people are of such an advanced age 
that, as a rule, conception and pregnancy do not take place. There 
have been men who asserted that it was contrary to the dignity of 
marriage to speak of this secondary purpose of the marital union. 
However, St. Paul’s teaching ought to be good enough for the best 
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of Christians; for there can be no doubt that he approves of this 
purpose of marriage when he says: “Propter fornicationem autem 
unusquisque suam uxorem habeat,’ and again: “Melius est enim 
nubere, quam uri’ (1 Cor. vii. 2, 9). 

The essential characteristics of marriage pointed out by the Code 
are: unity and indissolubility. Unity of marriage, in the sense in 
which the term is here used, means that one man and one woman 
only can live in lawful marriage, and that polygamy, since the 
coming of Christ, is not marriage in the sight of God. It was 
God’s law from the creation of mankind that this unity of marriage 
should exist. God’s words, spoken to Adam and Eve, and various 
texts of the New Testament, together with the authoritative teach- 
ing of the Church prove sufficiently that Christ restored marriage 
to its original unity, and that He did away with polygamy. 
Polygamy had been permitted the Hebrew people by God, and some 
writers hold that it had been permitted Noah and his descendants 
after the Deluge. At the time of Christ polygamy was not prac- 
ticed among the Jews nor among the Greeks; in the Roman Empire 
it was against ancient custom and positive law. 

Indissolubility of marriage means that a marriage, validly con- 
tracted and completed or consummated by sexual intercourse, can- 
not be dissolved, except by the death of one of the parties. The 
solution of matrimonium ratum non consummatum by dispensation 
of the Supreme Pontiff, by solemn religious profession or the 
Pauline Privilege will be discussed at another time. It is dogmatic 
Catholic teaching that Christ declared marriage indissoluble, while 
the Gospel calls it adultery for a married person, even in case of 
adultery on the part of the other party, to separate and attempt to 
live in marriage with another person. 


PRESUMPTION IN FAVOR OF VALIDITY OF MARRIAGE 


Marriage enjoys the favor of the law; therefore in case of doubt 
a marriage is to be considered valid until the contrary is proven. 
The exception in Canon 1129 stands (Canon 1014). 

This Canon rules that the law is to presume the validity of a 
marriage contract whenever it is in question. The party who denies 
its validity has the burden of proving the contrary. Sound public 
policy is behind this rule of the Code. Ifa party to the marriage 
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contract attacks its validity he must prove invalidity beyond a 
reasonable doubt. If the proofs furnished do not make its invalidity 
certain, but leave it doubtful, the ecclesiastical authorities to whom 
the case was submitted may not pronounce the marriage invalid. 
An exception to this rule is stated in Caney 1127, where the Code 
rules that in cases which come under the Pauline Privilege the 
newly made Christian is to be favored when he or she wishes to be 
freed from the marriage-bond contracted with an unbaptized person 
while both parties were unbaptized. 


TERMINOLOGY IN THE MARRIAGE LAWS 


Matrimonium ratum is the name given to a valid marriage of 
baptized persons before the parties have made use of the marriage 
rights. Matrimonium ratum et consummatum is a marriage which 
has been consummated by the conjugal act, to which the marriage 
contract is directed by its nature and by which the married parties 
become one flesh. 

If the parties, after the marriage contract, have cohabited con- 
summation of the marriage is presumed until the contrary is proved. 


Marriage validly contracted between non-baptized parties is 
called matrimonitum legitimum. 

An invalid marriage is called matrimonium putativum if at least 
one of the parties contracted marriage in good faith, until both 
become certain of its invalidity (Canon 1015). 

The terms mentioned in this Canon occur repeatedly throughout 
the laws of the Code on marriage, and should be kept in mind when 
reading the laws in which these terms are employed. The reader 
will notice that there is another presumption of law mentioned in 
Canon 1015. The other presumption was stated in the preceding 
Canon (1014). In any marriage case concerning which the priest 
may be consulted it is important to remember these presumptions 
of law; for they indicate upon whom the burden of proof lies. The 


law presumes or takes certain facts for granted; unless they are 
disproved, the fact presumed in law stands. In Canon 1015 it is 
stated that when married parties have lived together after marriage, 


the law presumes that they have had sexual intercourse. Civil 
law makes the same presumption, which becomes an important fac- 
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tor in all cases in which the question of sexual intercourse between 
married parties is an important factor in making decisions; as, 
for instance, in deciding whether a child is the legitimate offspring 
of married parties. There is a presumption in law called prae- 
sumptio juris et de jure, which is accepted by law as absolute fact, 
and no direct proof to the contrary is admitted. Only an indirect 
attack on the presumption can be made; 1. e., showing that the fact 
which is the basis of the presumption did not exist. (On the law 
governing presumptions see Canons 1825-1828.) 


MARRIAGE OF BaptizED Persons Is Susyect to BotH DIVINE 
AND Canon Law 


The marriage of baptized persons is governed not only by divine 
but also by Canon Law. The civil power is competent to legislate 
only on the civil aspects of such marriages (Canon 1016). 

The Church claims exclusive jurisdiction to govern the marriage 
contract of Christians in all matters which affect its validity and 
lawfulness. The civil governments to-day do not, as a rule, admit 
that the Church has any power to regulate the marriage contract 
by her laws, hence they legislate on marriage independently of the 
Church. The laws of the Catholic Church on marriage cannot, 
therefore, be enforced by her, except in so far as the conscience of 
its members respects these laws, and is willing to abide by them. 
Indirectly the Church can enforce her laws, by excluding from 
membership those of her children who disregard her authority in 
this matter. There is no doubt that those members of the Catholic 
Church who do not recognize the right of the Church to regulate 
the marriage contract of Christians by her laws cease to be true 
subjects of the Church; for the authority of the Church cannot 
logically be denied if the sacramental character of Christian 
marriage is admitted. 

Marriage between unbaptized people is subject to the civil law, 
which has the right, in such a case, to lay down conditions or 
impediments determining the validity and licitness of the marriage 
contract. If one party is unbaptized and the other baptized, the 
marriage can be valid only if neither party is prevented by a diri- 
ment impediment from contracting such a marriage. The unbap- 
tized party is subject to the civil laws, the baptized party to the 
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ecclesiastical laws. Thus it would not be sufficient for the baptized 
party to obtain a dispensation from an ecclesiastical impediment of 
disparity of cult; it is also necessary that the unbaptized party be 
free from a diriment impediment of civil law. Whether an impedi- 
ment of civil law merely prohibits a marriage or annuls the con- 
tract depends on the wording of the law. In the United States there 
is this additional difficulty: each state has its own laws, which 
must be considered in a given case. 


(To be continued) 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisuHor J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


On Sanctity in General 


We have already spoken very strongly on the necessity of 
sanctity in a priest. But what is sanctity? Before a captain steers 
his ship out of the peaceful harbor into the tractless sea, it is essen- 
tial that he should know whither it is that he wishes to guide it. 
He must make a close study of the chart, and ascertain the exact 
latitude and longitude of the port for which he is bound. Other- 
wise, he may sail and sail, all the seas over, and yet never reach 
his true objective. Or, to take a somewhat different example, an 
archer who is ambitious to carry off the prize in a shooting compe- 
tition must take a long and steady look at the target, before he 
allows the arrow to speed from the bow. He must fix his gaze on 
the bull’s eye, and be able to see its exact position; for otherwise 
he gives himself no chance of piercing it. To shoot merely some- 
where in the direction, or to have but a vague and uncertain idea 
as to its exact position, is to invite certain disaster and failure. 

The same general principle holds good in the case of every human 
effort, even in the case of one who is aiming at perfection. The 
first duty of such a person is to satisfy himself that he knows pre- 
cisely what that really is, which he wishes to reach, because, other- 
wise, he may make the most valiant efforts, and yet never draw 
any nearer the goal; “Magni passus, sed extra viam’’-—great 
strides, but off the right track. 

It will clear away misconceptions, and render our task consider- 
ably lighter, if we commence our investigations, by first laying 
down certain principles. 

Principle I—AIl men, without exception, receive the general 
invitation to be saints. The words of our Lord: “Be ye holy, 
as your heavenly Father is holy,” are very explicit, and are evi- 
dently addressed to all those of whom God is the Father. But 
God is the Father of all men, therefore all are called upon to be 
holy, even as He is holy.-: Not, of course, in degree, which is 
impossible, but in kind; that is to say, they are called to be holy, 
with His holiness. ‘The same precepts and counsels of holiness, 
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says St. Chrysostom, are given to all men without distinction by 
our divine Lord. He addressed the Beatitudes to all without dis- 
tinction; and the command to love God ‘with our whole heart and 
mind and strength’, as well as the injunction to be perfect ‘as our 
heavenly Father is perfect’, were addressed to all. Whenever our 
Lord intends to make a limitation, He expresses that limit clearly; 
as when speaking of virginity, He says: ‘AIl do not take this word; 
let them, who can take it, take it!’ So too, St. Paul likewise said: 
‘Concerning virginity, I have no command of the Lord, but I give 
counsel!’ Hence the golden-mouthed Saint concludes that all are 
called to a perfect life, although the mdnastical is the most secure” 
(Vide “Eccl. Disc.,” by Bishop Ullathorne, pp. 129, 130). 

Now, as soon as it is admitted that all men, of every rank and 
station and profession are invited to be holy, a certain necessary 
consequence is seen, at once, to follow. This brings us to: 

Principle 1I—Whatever be the essence and kernel of holiness, it 
must most certainly consist of something that lies well within the 
reach of all, otherwise indeed, the foregoing words of infallible 


truth would be meaningless and absurd. In fact, if any individual 
were so situated that he could not become holy, we should be simply 
driven to the conclusion that that particular individual, at all events, 
was not called to perfection. For to invite a man to do what is 
known to be wholly out of his power to do, is to make a mockery 
of him. But, as a matter of fact, no human creature can ever find 


himself so situated. 

A. We might ask ourselves: Does sanctity consist in prolonged 
prayers and nightly vigils? Evidently not. If it did a vast num- 
ber of excellent persons, occupied in business and professional duties, 
would be excluded. 

B. Does it consist of most severe penances and prolonged 
macerations; in wearing the hair-shirt and taking the discipline, 
and sleeping on bare boards? Again, we reply: Impossible, for 
multitudes, by reason of ill-health or delicate or broken constitu- 
tions, or even by reason of the exceptionally arduous nature of 
their employments, are physically incapable of undertaking such 
austerities, which would further reduce their strength. They might 
even be doing wrong in attempting it. Yet, as we have said, 
sanctity is for all. 
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C. Neither does sanctity consist in bestowing abundant alms, 
or in building churches, schools, orphanages, asylums and so on; 
for how can the poor do such things? Yet “theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven”! All these practices, enumerated above, are, of course, 
exceedingly useful, where they are possible and where they may 
be prudently permitted by a wise director; and, in some measure, 
and under some circumstances, they may be even necessary, but 
only as a means, and never as an end. But, in order to exhaust 
the subject, let us ask: 

D. Can we say that sanctity consists in converting sinners, and 
in drawing thousands into the Church, or in great missionary enter- 
prises and apostolic works? 

E. Does it consist in the possession of wonderful supernatural 
gifts, such as prophecy, or the working of miracles and prodigies? 
Of course not. Such things are in the power of no one, and when 
exercised, are exercised only in virtue of an exceptional and wholly 
gratuitous gift of God, who sometimes bestows them upon those 
who are by no means holy, and who often, on the other hand, 


withholds them from those whom we all recognize as among the 
greatest of the saints; such, for instance, as St. Joseph and Our 
Lady herself, of whom no direct miracles are recorded, at least 
during their life upon earth. 


In seeking the true essence of sanctity, we must exclude all the 
foregoing. Not one of these things taken singly, nor all of them 
taken together form the essence or kernel of sanctity, for, as we 
have already pointed out, the essence of solid sanctity must be of 
such a character, as to lie well within the grasp of every poor child 
of earth, however situated, who can gaze up into the loving face of 
God above, and cry out in the divinely instituted formula: “Our 
Father, who art in heaven”! 

We know, without any doubt, that rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, the healthy and bed-ridden, the old and the young may 
all, without exception, grasp and securely retain this precious pearl 
of sanctity by merely courageously and earnestly seeking it, in the 
manner prescribed by the Church of God. 

What then is sanctity, in its very root? At first glance, it seems 
to be most complicated, and to be made up of quite a multitude of 
different duties, devotions and religious observances. Yet, in sober 
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truth, nothing is simpler. Just as countless different movements in 
earth, sea, and air, and an infinite number of marvelous processes 
such as the ebb and flow of the tides, and the complicated courses 
of the unnumbered stars and meteors and other heavenly bodies, 
which seem so exceedingly involved, are all easily accounted for 
and explained by the presence of one single force; namely, gravity, 
so in the spiritual order the innumerable acts and processes and 
practices of the spiritual life may all be accounted for and explained 
by one single law; and that is the law of love. 

If we come to study the question thoroughly, we shall, at last, 
without the shadow of a doubt, reach the conclusion that all genu- 
ine supernatural sanctity consists radically and essentially in nothing 
else than the love of God. And that is surely something which is 
most evidently within the reach of every one. 

And further; if sanctity is love, then it follows that great sanc- 
tity is great love; and that the highest sanctity is the intensest love; 
and that infinite sanctity is infinite love. God alone can possess 
infinite sanctity, because God alone can and does love Himself 
with an infinite love. “God is charity” (1 John iv. 8). Were it 
possible for a creature to love God infinitely, he too would be 
infinitely holy. But this, by its very nature, is impossible, since 
the creature is necessarily limited, by the limitations of its being. 

That the essence of sanctity is love is sufficiently indicated by 
the answer which Jesus Christ gave to a certain doctor of the law, 
who asked Him: “Master, which is the great commandment of 
the law. Jesus said to him: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind” (Matt. xxii. 35). 

Here all that Christ explicitly commands is love; the love of 
God, and that which, after all, is not a distinct command, but only 
a corollary, the love of our neighbor. For, as St. John asks: “If 
we love not our neighbour, whom we see, how can we love God, 
whom we do not see?” If we love God aright, we must love our 
neighbor also, because the one love includes the other. 

The self-same truth is also contained in the following words 
of St. John: “God is charity, and he that abideth in charity, 
abideth in God and God in him” (1 John iv. 16). All that the 
Apostle demands of us, in this sentence, is charity, or the love of 
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God. To possess such love is to “abide in God,” and to have “‘God 
abiding in us.” But to be so united with the infinite source of all 
holiness is to be holy. The great St. Thomas simply draws out 
and explains the same doctrine when he argues as follows: 
“Everything is more perfect, in proportion as it reaches its proper 
end,” but it is charity that unites us to God, who is “our proper 
end.” Hence it follows that we are more or less perfect, according 
as we possess more or less charity. And Suarez writes: “Theologi 
communiter cum Divo Thoma, perfectionem vitae christianae in 
solius caritatis perfectione constituunt” (De Perf. L. 1 c. 3). 
Fra E. Chitignano, in his L’Uomo im Paradiso (p. 123) writes: 
“Un sapiente della chiesa di Dio, diceva: Chi é pix ardente in 
amore, é pitt ricco in meriti, e chi é pi ricco in meriti, sara pir alto 
in gloria,’ which is really stating the same doctrine, in a somewhat 
different way. 

This leads us to a most important point in our treatise; viz., to 
the duty of forming a short and clearly cut definition of love. Since 
the whole essence and the very marrow of sanctity is to love the 
infinitely Loveable, any mistake here must be fraught with the most 
disastrous consequences. Let us then begin by considering in what 
love does not consist. It does not consist in anything external. It 
is not made up of sighs and tears, nor in striking attitudes. Love 
is not feeling, nor emotion, nor poetry. Such things may some- 
times accompany true love, and be manifestations of it, but they 
form no part of its essence, any more than the steam and thick 
smoke issuing from a steam-engine form essential parts of its 
motive power. The love of God that we are seeking is something 
far deeper, immeasurably more searching, and infinitely more prac- 
tical, as we shall now attempt to show. 

All true love, even mere human love, consists in union. It is 
commonly defined as “the union of two hearts.” But since the 
heart is here used merely as a symbol of the affections, it may more 
correctly be defined as “the union of two wills.” The supernatural 
love, with which we are now alone concerned, like natural love, is 
the union of two wills; but, in this case, the union is not between 
two human wills, but between a human will (the will of man) and 
a divine will (the will of God). 


So soon as ever a created will, whether of man or of angel, is 
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firmly and irrevocably fixed and riveted to the divine will, such- 
wise that the created will follows the divine, as a shadow follows a 
substance, and moves at all times in complete harmony with it, the 
person who owns that will clearly deserves the title of saint. Let 
us develop this thought a little more fully. 

Almighty God is the limitless and supreme Good, infinite in every 
conceivable perfection, the one boundless ocean of all sanctity. 
Now His divine will, in so far as it is manifested to us, is but the 
outward expression of His own inward perfection. What He wills 
must necessarily be good, because infinite Goodness cannot will 
what is evil. In fact His will must be not only perfect, but infinitely 
perfect; consequently, in so far as we keep our finite wills in com- 
plete accord with His infinite will, in the same measure shall we 
share in His holiness. This stands to reason; for since His will 
is the standard and the measure of all possible perfection, it follows 
that in so far as a human will conforms to it, and runs parallel to it, 
and identifies itself with it, and as it were loses itself in it, in that 
same degree will it also approach perfection. If God’s will be rep- 
resented by an infinite and absolutely straight line, then our wills, 
represented by finite lines, will be also absolutely straight, in so far 
as they run parallel to it. Whereas every departure, every deflec- 
tion from it, even were it but by a hair’s breadth, must, to that 
extent, err from the direct line and fall short of perfection. To 
conform our wills in all things to God’s will is the only true and 
practical proof of love; but it is also the only and true and practical 
proof of sanctity. 

This truth is implied over and over again in the inspired pages 
of Holy Writ. The most elementary test of love, even in its initial 
stages, is a readiness to accomplish the divine will. It is the test 
applied by our Lord Himself. “If you love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” For His commandments are the solemn and open 
declaration of His will. They reveal to us what His desire is 
regarding both Himself and our neighbor. So again, in another 
place, He cries out: “If any man love me, he will keep my word,” 
which is only another manner of saying: “To love Me is to hearken 
to My instructions and to carry out My will.” 

We will conclude this article with a very apposite paragraph from 
Pére Grou, S.J., who writes: “God will give Himself to man only 
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in the proportion that man gives himself to God. All for all” 
(p. 188). Then he develops the statement, in the following words: 
“That which glorifies God is not what I do for Him myself out of my 
own head, and from the impulse of nature, but that which He 
Himself does in me and by me. All He asks of me is an absolute 
devotion of self; a disposition to obey without limit; a will to 
refuse Him nothing, to resist Him in nothing, but to allow Him 
to rule over me exactly according to His good pleasure. 
Whether I do great things or little, is indifferent to Him, as ites 
as I do what He wills. His will alone gives things their value. 
He esteems them only from this point of view. The act by which 
we give ourselves to Him without reserve is, properly speaking, the 
only one that gives Him glory; all the rest is merely the conse- 
quence of this great act, and its practical result, and draws from 
that act of self-immolation its merit. . . . I know not God’s 
designs upon myself, but I know for certain that they will remain 
unfulfilled unless I give myself entirely to Him (p. 190). 

My holiness entirely depends on procuring for God the special 
glory He designed me to give Him.” 

Father F. W. Faber, in his “Spiritual Conferences,” writes 
(p. 406): “Holiness consists simply of two things, two endeavors, 
the endeavor to know God’s will, and the endeavor to do it when 
we know it. Hence, holiness is well within the reach of even the 
weakest and the humblest of us, and demands nothing more than a 
strong and persevering determination to acquire it at any cost.” 





CASUS MORALIS 


Marriage Performed by a Deacon 


By J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Clara, a Catholic, was married to George, a non-baptized 
man, after due dispensation had been obtained. This marriage was 
celebrated in a small village in 1919. Shortly afterwards Clara 
sued for and obtained a divorce. She then moved to a distant state, 
where she now seeks to marry Robert, a Catholic, though George 
is still living. To verify her story, the priest in whose parish she 
now lives wrote to her former pastor. The latter replies that the 
marriage between George and Clara was valid, as the necessary dis- 
pensation had been obtained and the Rev. Mr. Symonds, then in 
deacon’s orders, had with his (the pastor’s) delegation assisted at 
the ceremony. 

Q. 1. May any cleric bless and solemnize a marriage? 

Q. 2. May a deacon be delegated by a pastor to perform a 
marriage in extraordinary cases? 

Q. 3. Was the marriage of George and Clara valid? 


Solution. 1. Formerly, in order to receive a parish, it sufficed 
that one had received first tonsure, provided he was to be ordained 
to the priesthood within a year from the date of appointment. 
Though the words of the Tametsi decree of the Council of Trent 
seem to suppose that the pastor whose assistance at marriage is 
required should be a priest (“praesente parocho vel alio sacerdote’’), 
the words do not necessarily have that sense. In modern times, 
however, there have been practically no instances of the reception 
of a parish by a cleric who was not already a priest. The New 
Code has now made the possession of priest’s orders necessary for 
the reception of a parish: “In order that a person may be appointed 
a pastor, he must be in the sacred order of priesthood” (Canon 
453, 1). Consequently, since “only such marriages are valid as are 
contracted before the pastor, or the Ordinary of the diocese, or 
before a priest delegated by either, and at least two witnesses” 
(Canon 1094), it follows that for the valid form of marriage it 
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does not suffice that the marriage be celebrated before any person 
consecrated to God, even though he be a cleric or have received 
minor or major Orders. The Church requires that the marriage 
contract be entered upon in the presence of one who possesses the 
character of the priesthood. 

2. There is in the Church a twofold hierarchy of divine institu- 
tion, that of Orders and that of jurisdiction. The former consists 
of bishops, priests and deacons, and is concerned chiefly with the 
administration of the sacraments. The latter consists of the Pope 
and the episcopate subject to him, and has for its purpose the direc- 
tion and guidance of souls through laws, administration and 
teaching. ‘ jae 

From ordination deacons have the power to minister to priests 
in what pertains to the real body of Christ. Hence it is their duty 
to assist the priest at Mass, and they are the ordinary ministers of 
the exposition and reposition of the Blessed Sacrament. Further- 
more, they may prepare souls for Holy Communion by giving cer- 
tain specified blessings or by preaching with the bishop’s permission. 
Lastly, in extraordinary cases, as when the priest is ill or occupied, 
a deacon may be delegated to confer solemn Baptism or to adminis- 
ter Holy Communion. 

Not even parish priests and much less deacons possess power of 
jurisdiction by divine right. Under the ecclesiastical law, as 
appears from what was said above, deacons did enjoy in the past 
the right to preside over a parish and to assist at marriages. But 
under the New Code a deacon may not even be delegated for such 
a duty, nor is there any reason for such a power. The law (Canon 
1048) provides that in case of danger of death or of impossibility 
of reaching the authorized priest, marriage may be validly and 
licitly contracted in the presence of two witnesses. 

3. What reasons the pastor had for sending Mr. Symonds to 
assist at the marriage of George and Clara we do not know. The 
absence of the pastor, his sickness, his occupation with preaching, 
confessions or other sacred functions, would be sufficient reasons 
for delegating a deacon to baptize, preach or give Communion. 
Indeed a deacon would not become irregular if he exercised these 
powers without the pastor’s permission. But such reasons do not 
suffice for delegating a deacon to perform a marriage. Only the 
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reasons laid down in Canon 1098 excuse from the necessity of 
marrying before the authorized priest; and even when one of those 
canonical reasons does exist, the marriage ought, if possible, to be 
contracted before an authorized priest, if any such is at hand. 

Hence we reply: (a) If, on account of the pastor’s absence or 
other reason not covered by Canon 1098, Mr. Symonds assisted at 
the marriage, the contract was invalid on account of defect of the 
essential form. (b) If it was physically or morally impossible for 
the parties to appear before the pastor, Ordinary or a delegated 
priest and at the same time one of them was in danger of death 
or they could not appear before the authorized priest within a 
month’s time, then the assistance of Mr. Symonds, together with 
another witness, sufficed for validity. 

In this latter case we suppose, however, two requisites as regards 
licitness: (a) Mr. Symonds does not perform the marriage cere- 
mony as a priest would, but merely assists as a witness. (b) If a 
strange priest appears at the moment of the marriage, he ought 
to be called to assist at the marriage with the witnesses. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monxs oF BucKFrast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE PREPARATION OF THE MATTER OF THE SACRIFICE 


The singing or recitation of the antiphon of the Offertory brings 
us to the Mass of the faithful. The Offertory may well supply the 
keynote of the dispositions in which we should find ourselves as 
we are about to offer to our heavenly Father those gifts of Christ’s 
own choosing, which are so soon to be changed into His flesh and 
blood. Thus the Offertory of Easter, with its note of triumph and 
victory, brings home to our minds that the Victim we are even now 
preparing to slay in a mystic Sacrifice is the risen Lord of glory and 
the Judge of all: “Terra tremuit, et quievit, dum resurgeret in 
judicio Deus.” 

According to our present use and discipline, as soon as the priest 
has read the Offertory antiphon, with hands folded before his breast, 
he uncovers the chalice and proceeds to say the prayer of oblation 
over the host. The bread and wine are no longer brought to the 
altar by the people, but are supplied by the priest or his minister. 
But it was not thus in the beginning and during long centuries. 
The faithful, men and women alike, deemed it a privilege and a 
duty to supply the matter of the Eucharistic feast, and did so in the 
very act of the Sacrifice. A procession would then be formed of 
those who took their offering into the sanctuary, or at least as far 
as the barrier (cancelli), which invariably separated the sanctuary 
from the nave. According to Amalarius (ninth century) the priest 
came to the sanctuary railings, where he received the offerings of 
the people. Then he returned to the altar, there to dispose, either 
personally or by the ministry of the deacon, the offerings which he 
was to present to the Lord as the Mass proceeded. Even the cele- 
brant and his ministers made their offering, but at the altar itself. 
Already in the sixth century the Council of Macon, in France, 
ordained “that on all Sundays, both men and women should make 
an offering at the altar, of bread and wine, that by such an oblation 
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they may be freed from the burden of their sins and made partakers 
of the sacrifice of Abel and all the just.” That those offerings were 
made in the hope of thus receiving a share in the fruit of the Mass 
is borne out by an incident in the life of St. Benedict which we 
related in our last paper. Two dead nuns were seen to leave their 
graves whenever the deacon cried out that those who were excom- 
municate should leave the church. They were seen obeying this 
command, though dead, by their former nurse, who was wont to 
make an offering on their behalf; “quae pro eis oblationem Domino 
offerre consueverat.” When St. Benedict heard of the dreadful 
event he at once made an offering: “qui manu sua protinus obla- 
tionem dedit, dicens: Ite, et hanc oblationem pro eis offeri Domino 
facite . . . Quae dum oblatio pro eis fuisset immolata . . . illae 
exire ab ecclesia ulterius visae non sunt” (St. Greg., Dialog. 1. ii. 
33). From this story we gather that offerings were made by the 
faithful not only for themselves, but for others also, even for 
the dead. 

As late as the eleventh century a Roman synod prescribed that 
“every Christian should offer something to God during the solemn 
celebration of Mass, and call to mind what God spoke by the mouth 
of Moses: ‘Thou shalt not appear empty-handed in my presence.’ 
For it is made clear by all the monuments of the holy Fathers that 
it is an ancient custom which ordains that all Christians should 
offer something to God.”’ This canon is inserted in the old corpus 
juris. 

Bread and wine were not the only offerings made by the faithful ; 
other gifts were also offered, to serve either for the maintenance 
of the clergy or for distribution to the poor. So the transition to 
the offering of money alone was a natural and easy one. Already 
St. Peter Damian, at the end of the eleventh century and Honorius 
of Autun, in the twelfth, make it clear that the people offered 
money, no longer bread and wine. Our “collection” of money, 
during the Offertory, has therefore a venerable antiquity to com- 
mend it. There can be no doubt that if priests would explain to 
their people that to contribute to the collection is an act of worship, 


based upon an age-long tradition, the faithful would be moved to 
greater generosity and would derive more fruit from the Holy 
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Sacrifice, since, as has been shown above, the purpose of the obla- 
tion was to secure a share in the fruit of the Sacrifice. 

Our present-day Mass stipend is another normal development of 
this ancient practice. The stipend is not payment for Mass; it is 
an offering made and when it has been accepted by the priest he is 
bound, ex justitia, to apply the Holy Sacrifice according to the 
mind and intention of the donor. The sum which the faithful are 
to offer for a Mass is determined by the bishop of the diocese or the 
bishops of a province or country. It should be made clear to the 
people that the word stipend was a Roman military term by which 
was signified, not the pay of a soldier, but his allowance for food 
and whatever else he required for his sustenance. So the offering, 
or stipend, for a Mass should be the equivalent of the sum required 
to “keep” a priest on the day on which the donor has secured that 
part of the fruit of the Mass of which the priest may dispose accord- 
ing to his own will. 

The necessary matter of the Sacrifice of the New Law is bread 
and wine. We know it to be so from the record of the institution 
of the Eucharist by Jesus Christ who, at the Last Supper, and 
there only, officiated as priest according to the order of Melchise- 
dech. Our Lord is a priest “secundum ordinem Melchisedech” 
because of the external resemblance of the Sacrifice of the Mass to 
the oblation of the King of Salem, who brought forth “bread and 
wine, for he was the priest of the most high God” (Gen. xiv. 18). 

There can be no doubt that our Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist 
with unleavened bread, even should He have anticipated the Paschal 
feast by a day. The Last Supper began with the eating of the 
Paschal lamb, and we know that only unleavened bread was 
allowed to be on the table on that occasion. Notwithstanding, both 
the Eastern and the Western Church were wont to use indifferently 
leavened and unleavened bread for many centuries. Since about 
the eighth century the Western Church has exclusively used 
unleavened bread for the Holy Eucharist, whereas the Greeks used 
ordinary leavened bread long before the schism. The Council of 
Florence, in 1439, defined that “the body of Christ is truly conse- 
crated in either leavened or unleavened bread, and that every priest 


must use either the one or the other, according to the practice of 
the Church to which he belongs.” 
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So long as the faithful were in the habit of offering the bread 
that was to be consecrated, it was natural that ordinary loaves 
should be used. St. Gregory relates the story of a woman who 
laughed during Mass because, at the Communion, she was given the 
very loaf she had presented at the Offertory. The Eucharistic bread 
has a round shape, like a coin, at least since the twelfth century. 
According to Honorius of Autun, it has the shape of a coin, because 
Christ, who is the bread of life, is also the coin which is given as 
the reward of those who have toiled in the vineyard of the Lord. 
The name hostia, host, is given to the Eucharistic bread, not because 
it is itself the oblation—we do not sacrifice bread—but by anticipa- 
tion, inasmuch as the substance of the bread is to be changed into 
the body of Him who is our true victim: “O salutaris Hostia.” 

The bread used at the altar must be wheaten bread—baked from 
dough made without admixture of anything whatever, except pure 


natural water. 

The wine which is used in the Holy Sacrifice must be pure, 
unadulterated wine. The use of unfermented wine would be valid, 
but gravely illicit. It is indifferent whether white wine or red is 


used, but cleanliness demands that white wine should be used by 
preference, though our Lord most probably consecrated with red 
wine. To the wine must be added a few drops of water. To avoid 
the danger of pouring in too much water, and so to dilute the wine 
as to render it a doubtful matter of consecration, the priest may 
use a small spoon to draw the water from the cruet. The use of 
such spoons is many centuries old. In the early Middle Ages, when 
the faithful made their offerings in kind, the water was presented 
at the foot of the altar or at the sanctuary rails by the schola 
cantorum, 

The Holy Eucharist is both Sacrifice and sacrament, a sacred 
repast in which is consumed that which has been offered in the 
Sacrifice. Our Sacrifice was prefigured by that of Melchisedech and 
predicted by the Prophet Malachy. God is described as weary of 
the offerings of the priesthood of the Old Law; He has no pleasure 
in them and will receive no gift at their hand. A new Sacrifice, 
a pure oblation, presented to God from every point of the globe, 
is about to take the place of the blood of sheep and oxen, shed so 
long upon the one altar of Israel. Jerusalem is no longer to be the 
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only place of sacrificial worship—countless altars, yet substantially 
one, are to be erected among the nations, for “from the rising of 
the sun to the going down, my name is great among the Gentiles: 
and in every place there is sacrifice and there is offered to my name 
a clean oblation” (Malach. i. 2). The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the 
glorious fulfilment of this divine oracle. 

The Victim immolated in our Sacrifice is eaten in Holy Com- 
munion. Our Victim is the substance of our life. “My flesh is 
meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed . . . he that eateth 
this bread shall live for ever; he that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood, hath everlasting life’? (John vi. 55). Now bread and 
wine are the most elementary means of sustenance. In Scriptural 
language bread and wine are simply food itself. Our Lord bids us 
pray for our “daily bread,” by which is meant all that we need for 
food and drink. “Bringing forth grass for cattle, and herb for the 
service of man. That thou mayest bring bread out of the earth 
and that wine may cheer the heart of man. That he may make the 
face cheerful with oil: and that bread may strengthen man’s heart” 
(Ps. cili. 14, 15). 

Bread and wine are also symbols of unity, both with Christ and 
with one another. “For to this end (as also men of God who were 
before us have understood this matter) did our Lord Jesus Christ 
betoken unto us (leave unto us) His body and blood in things 
which are out of many units reduced to some one whole. For out 
of many grains is several made into one” (St. Aug., In Jo. xxvi; 
Library of the Fathers, transl., p. 412). The Eucharistic repast 
does not merely symbolize our union with our Lord, it produces it. 
Oneness with Jesus Christ is the chief effect of Holy Communion. 
“The chalice of benediction which we press, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? And the bread which we break, is it not 
the partaking of the body of the Lord? For we, being many, are 
one bread, one body: all that partake of one bread” (1 Cor. x. 
16, 17). 

It is the peculiar property of this divine bread that, unlike mate- 
rial bread, we do not assimilate it after eating it, rather are we 
transformed into its likeness, for this is a “living bread” which 
alters and transforms us into the likeness of the Son of God. In 


his “Confessions” St. Augustine has a fine passage which may very 
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pertinently be quoted here. Describing how the light of God 
unchangeable beat upon his eyes, he says: “Thou didst beat back 
the weakness of my sight, streaming forth Thy beams of light upon 
me most strongly, and I trembled with love and awe: and I per- 
ceived myself far off from Thee, in the region of unlikeness, as if 
I heard this Thy voice from on high: ‘I am the food of grown 
men; grow, and thou shalt feed upon Me; nor shalt thou convert 
Me, like the food of thy flesh, into thee, but thou shalt be con- 
verted into Me’” (Confess. vii. 16). 


The bread of our Sacrifice is azym-bread; that is, unleavened. 
Leaven brings about fermentation, hence a certain corruption, in 
the dough of which the bread is made. So it came to be looked 
upon as a symbol of sin by which the soul is corrupted. For this 
reason the law prescribed that all leavened bread should be burnt 
ere the Jews partook of the azyms and the flesh of the Paschal 
lamb. We have already seen the symbolism of the azyms in the 
Epistle of the Mass of Easter: “Purge out the old leaven, that 
you may be a new paste as you are unleavened. For Christ our 
pasch is sacrificed. Therefore, let us feast, not with the old leaven 
of malice and wickedness: but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth” (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). 

The water which we mix with the wine is symbolic both of the 
Incarnation, in which the eternal Word united a human nature to 
Himself in the unity of one person, and of the union of the faithful 
with Christ our Head. This is the explanation given by the Council 
of Trent of a practice which goes back to the days of the Apostles: 
“Hoc ex apostolica, traditione perpetuo sancta Ecclesia servavit” 
(Catech. Concil. Trid. pars ii. c. iv. 16). The Fathers of Trent 
quote a passage from a letter of St. Cyprian, in which the holy 
bishop says: “Inasmuch as Christ bore us and our sins (in the 
Incarnation) the water signifies the people and the wine the blood 
of Christ. When the water is mixed with the wine of the chalice 
it symbolizes the oneness of the people with Christ.” That the 
water is a symbol of the people appears from Apoc. xvii. 15: “The 
waters which thou sawest . . . are peoples, and nations and 
tongues.” The symbolism is the more expressive, since the few 
drops of water that we pour into the chalice lose their nature and 
become wine, according to the teaching of Innocent III, which 
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St. Thomas makes his own: “Si agua omnino non apponeretur, 
totaliter excluderetur significatio; sed cum aqua in vinum converti- 
tur significatur quod populus Christo incorporatur”’ (Pars 3, q. 74, 
a. 8). 

But we are made one with Jesus Christ not only that we may 
receive “grace upon grace” and share in that glory which He had 
with the Father before the world was made—such a sublime end 
can only be achieved if we identify ourselves likewise with the 
sacrifice of our High Priest and our Victim. This is well expressed 
by a servant of God of our own days: “All religion is summed up 
in sacrifice: Jesus is a priest in order that He might immolate and 
offer a twofold victim, His natural and His mystical body. He 
came down into this world for the purpose of offering this sacrifice, 
hence the Heavenly Father can only acknowledge and receive us as 
His own if we have put on Jesus Christ immolated and are in such- 
wise united to His sacrifice.” 


(To be continued) 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Are the Majority Saved? 


God has not revealed the relative number of the saved and the lost. 
He does not gratify our curiosity. The just man liveth by faith. He 
has revealed all that is necessary for the individual to make his salva- 
tion a matter of moral certainty, if he obeys the law. “Oh, the depth 
of the riches of the wisdom of the knowledge of God. For who hath 
known the mind of God, or who hath been his counsellor?” The 
question is, then, but one among many theological speculations. When 
both sides are defended the conclusion is: “Abundet quisque in sensu 
suo.” This notwithstanding, it is seemingly, if sadly true, that the 
elect are numerically less than the lost. 

“Enter ye in at the narrow gate; for wide is the gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction and many there are who go in 
thereat. How narrow is the gate and straight is the way that leadeth 
to life, and few there are that find it” (Matt. vii. 13, 14). Here our 
divine Lord is apparently talking to an audience more numerous 
than Jews and Christians. He came to save mankind. To mankind 
He spoke. His words were catholic, plain enough and loud enough to 
be heard by every man of woman born. Accepting, then, the universal 
inclusion of those pregnant words, one may reasonably conclude that 
the number of the lost exceeds the number of the saved. 

If the words “many and few’—multi et pauci, do not signify that, 
what do they mean? If it were said: “Few are called, but many are 
chosen,” the absurdity would be evident. Why? Because the words 
many and few carry an obvious meaning. When placed antithetically, 
as they are in the text, their signification is all the more inevitable: 
the number elected from the invited is less than the number invited. 

The parable of the great supper would seem to strengthen this con- 
clusion. “And he sent his servants at the hour of supper to say to 
them that were invited, that they should come. . . . And they began 
all at once (i. ¢., all, at once began, etc.) to make excuse” (Luke xiv. 
17). All the would-be guests excused themselves, none accepted the 
invitation. Does not this call to the great supper foreshadow the call 
to the supper of God? “Many are called but few are chosen.” 

Old Testament types tell their tales less clearly than the parables. 
Withal, they insinuate eternal truths. The proportion of the just to 
the sinner in the city of Sodom is significant, if not conclusive. And 
Abraham said to the angel: “What if ten (just men) should be found 
there? And the angel said: I will not destroy it for the sake of ten” 
(Gen. xviii. 32). And Sodom was destroyed. 
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An extreme example, perhaps. And yet the same depraved human 
nature, eternally incited by the same implacable demons, is at work 
to-day and has been everywhere since the days of Sodom. If these 
factors do not make the type typical, they make one pause in optimistic 
speculations anent the relative number of the selected and ejected. 

Wells, in the “Outline of History,” calls the divine promise of the 
promised land a legendary promise. Many other clever men are defiling 
the wells of history. Indeed their name is legion. Wells, because of 
moral obliquity, cannot see the divinity in the promise made to 
Abraham. And all those to whom the promise was renewed, all save 
two, perished in the wilderness and never saw the promised land. Sin 
dug their shallow graves in the desert. Many were called to an 
inheritance in the land where milk and honey flowed; few came into 
their inheritance. 

It may be urged that those followers of Moses were obtuse and 
stubborn, obtusely stubborn and stubbornly obtuse. Hence their case 
may not be judiciously urged as a standard. Their dominant sin was 
rebellion against authority. And one may hazard the assertion that 
they were no worse than the rest of us. 

Not to labor the point to excess, it is true to say that even the most 
rigorous interpretation of all the types and figures and phrases in the 
Bible germane to this thesis would not impugn the mother-love, the 
eternal mercy, in the heart of God for all His children. “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered together thy children, as 
the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst 
not. Behold your house shall be left to you desolate” (Matt. xxiii. 37, 
38). He would gather together under the wings of mercy in His 
Father’s home, all the children of men, but they would not. The mercy 
of God “droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven” on the hearts of all 
men everywhere. But the most fertile rain that ever fell cannot fructify 
a tin roof or a barren soil. 

It may sound harsh and seem incompatible with the divine mercy 
to maintain that the greater number of those for whom Christ died 
will not be saved. It is sweeter, more consoling, to claim that many 
are called and most chosen. But our mental tape-measure is a poor 
standard. “My thoughts are not your thoughts, my ways are not 
your ways. For as the heavens are above the earth, so are my thoughts 
above your thoughts.” 

If Satan takes the majority, the lion of the tribe of Juda, humanly 
speaking, would seem not a conqueror, but conquered. Is Satan con- 
quered? Justice hath its victories no less than mercy. The enemies 
of Christ may be as the sands of the sea-shore in number, but they 
are serving Christ in working out a just sentence. Nom numerandt sed 
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ponderandt. Weighed in the divine balance they are minus habentes, 
chaff and straw. 

The pithiest objection to the pauci elect theory is the difficulty of 
committing mortal sin. To posit the three essential factors of grave 
sin requires intelligence. Ignorance will save, negatively, a vast 
number. The omniscient will hardly be saved. Gravity of matter and 
voluntary consent are not relatively difficult questions to settle. The 
crux is scientia. The Pharisees questioned our Lord: “Are we also 
blind?” Jesus said to them: “If you were blind you should not have 
sin; but now you say: We see. Your sin remaineth” (John ix. 41). 

He pleaded for His murderers: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” They were deicides, but materially, formally, 
they were murderers. They did not know that their Victim was God. 
The ingenious mercy of our Lord seized upon that ignorance as a 
palliation of their crime. If they were not guilty He would not say: 
“Forgive them.” They had incriminating, but imperfect knowledge. 

Judas probably did not believe in our Lord’s Divinity. And yet he 
is the son of perdition. “It were better for him that he had not been 
born.” Inculpating knowledge need not be exact knowledge. 

There is no positive predestination to perdition. Hell was made, 
not for men, but for fallen angels: “Depart from me, you cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared not for you, but for the devil and his angels.” 
God seeks to give man His blessing. Man prefers His curse. If our 
Lord came in the flesh to our own country to-day, would the majority 
receive Him cordially? If they would not, how could they be received 
cordially by Him in His Father’s house? 

“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross daily and follow me” (Luke ix. 23). The soldiers of Christ 
must march under the banner, yea, under the shadow of the cross. Else 
they cannot go to Him. Some will come in at the eleventh hour. One 
last love-sigh can win Him. 


Between the saddle and the ground, 
He mercy sought and mercy found. 

But with due allowance for the good thieves, grim facts proclaim 
that the majority despise the cross and glory in their shame. The rule 
runs: “As a man lives so shall he die.” 

CorNELius MeEnnis, D.D., 
St. Mary's College, Winona, Minn. 





































ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ENCYCLICAL OF Pore Prus XI on THE PEACE OF CHRIST UNDER 
THE REIGN oF CHRIST 








The Holy Father sketches in touching words the sad condition 
of the nations of Europe and the Near East, where hate, jealousy 
and selfishness prevent peace, happiness and mutual good will 
among the nations. He also points out the one cause of all these 
} miseries; namely, the nations have thrown off the yoke of Christ. 
| They have refused to be governed and guided by the principles 
Ni which Christ taught the world. Justice, peace and good will among 
men are not possible without submission to Christ and His teach- 
ing. Incidentally, the Holy Father also protests against the per- 
manent injustice done to the Holy See by the Italian government 
ever since the robbery of the Papal States. (Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI, December 23, 1922; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XIV, 
Pp. 673-700. ) 


VoTIvVE MAss OF THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 





The votive Mass which may be said once a year on a day appointed 
by the bishop of the diocese is to be said in purple vestments, with 
the rank of a major double, without Gloria, and with Credo. When 
the votive Mass was first approved by the Holy See, on March 22, 
1922, it did not state the color of the vestments to be used; the 
decree also read that the Mass should be said with the Gloria. The 
present explanation of this Mass says that such a votive Mass is 
not to be understood as obligatory, but optional with the priest. 
(S. Congregation of Rites, November 17, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, p. 651.) 


JURISDICTION OF Various S. CONGREGATIONS 





A committee of cardinals was appointed by the late Pope Bene- 
dict XV and confirmed by Pope Pius XI, which was to settle doubts 
eoncerning the extent of jurisdiction of the various Roman 
Congregations. The following questions are decided: 

1, Whether the faculty of granting members of religious 
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organizations a dispensation from the law of Eucharistic fast before 
reception of Holy Communion belongs to the S. Congregation of 
the Sacraments or to the S. Congregation of Religious. 

Answer. It belongs to the S. Congregation of Religious. 


II. Whether questions about the obligations attached to sacred 
orders, and about the validity of these orders in reference to men 
in religious organizations are to be decided by the S. Congregation 
of the Sacraments or the S. Congregation of Religious. 

Answer. These questions fall under the jurisdiction of the 
S. Congregation of the Sacraments, according to Canon 1993 of 
the Code. 

III. Whether the S. Consistorial Congregation or the S. Con- 
gregation of the Council is competent in the following matters: 


A. The status of priests in lay schools: are they there as teachers 
or as students? 

B. Associations of the clergy and confederation of such asso- 
ciations. 

C. Erection or suppression of one or another of the dignitaries 
in Chapters already constituted. 


D. Revenue and goods belonging to the mensa episcopails. 


Answer. In A the S. Congregation of the Council is competent. 
In B the S. Congregation of the Council is competent, but it shall 
not omit a request for information from the S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation in matters referring to associations and their confedera- 
tion among the entire clergy of some nation. In C and D the 
S. Consistorial Congregation is competent. 

IV. Whether the concession of faculties for the alienation of 
goods which belong to diocesan seminaries is subject to the S. Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universities or to the S. Congregation 
of the Council. 


Answer. The power to grant such faculty belongs to the 
S. Congregation of Seminaries and Universities. (Committee of 
Cardinals, December 7, 1922; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XV, 


Pp. 39.) 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Wuen Dip OsiicaTion oF Pastors To Say Mass For THE 
PropLe BEGIN IN THE UNITED STATES? 

Question. The bishop of our diocese announced in the priests’ conference 
that the pastors of his diocese were not obliged to say the Masses for the people. 
Now the decree of the Committee for Authentic Interpretation of the Code, 
through the Apostolic Delegation at Washington, in the letter of November 
10, 1922, makes it obligatory on all pastors to say those Masses. When did the 
obligation begin? Does it go back to the promulgation of the Code or did it 
begin with the notice of the bishop to the pastors containing a copy of the 
above letter of the Apostolic Delegation? PaRrocHus. 

Answer. In some dioceses it was held that no obligation rested 
on pastors to say the Masses for the people, because the parishes 
did not seem to meet the requirements of canonical parishes 
demanded by the Code. The matter had been debated considerably 
before this last official declaration was published, and there certainly 
was sufficient reason to make the obligation doubtful in most 
parishes, since parishes in the United States were not usually erected 
by formal decree (of erection); besides, many parishes had no 
territorial limits. We do not believe that anyone who understands 
conditions in the United States will assert that, under those cir- 
cumstances, the obligation existed continuously from the time of 
the promulgation of the Code, and that, consequently, those Masses 
should be supplied. The new declaration goes further than any 
interpreter of the Code would have ventured to go. 

There must have been considerable debate over the question before 
the Committee for Authentic Interpretation of the Code settled it. 
In the letter of the Apostolic Delegation it is stated that the matter 
was submitted to Rome on Marchi 20, 1921, and the answer was 
not given until September 26, 1921. Besides, the decree was not 
published for an entire year after it had been issued at Rome; for 
the letter of the Apostolic Delegation to the bishops is dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1922. Why the decree was not published for an entire year 
after it was rendered at Rome is impossible to understand, unless 
there is some error in the dates in the letter of the Apostolic 
Delegation. The Official Roman magazine, the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, did not contain this decree, but that fact may be explained 
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because the decree was a particular decision, applying only to the 
United States; and such decrees are not always published in the 
official organ of the Holy See. 


Stratus OF Pastors oF ForREIGN-LANGUAGE PARISHES 


Question. Are the pastors of foreign-language parishes altogether inde- 
pendent of the pastor of the English-speaking congregation and have they all 
the rights and duties of pastors? Are the faithful of foreign birth or descent 
who speak and understand English fairly well allowed to affiliate themselves 
permanently with the English-speaking parish in which they reside, as a letter 
to the Apostolic Delegate from the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, May 12, 
1897, decided ? Pastor. 

Answer. The Code, in Canon 216, section 4, rules that parishes 
which are not determined by boundary lines, but by the language or 
nationality of the people may not be erected without a special 
Apostolic indult. It also states that parishes already in existence 
should not be changed without first consulting the Holy See. That 


is as far as the Code goes. 


Those parishes, therefore, have the same standing as they had 


before the promulgation of the Code. The rights and duties of 


pastors of foreign-language parishes here in the United States were 
generally the same as those of pastors of English-speaking congre- 
gations. Therefore, they have those rights and duties now also, 
since no change in them is to be made without consulting the Holy 
See. There is perhaps the one exception as to the obligation of 
pastors of the foreign-language churches: the obligation to say the 
Masses for the parishioners; for we believe that these pastors do 
not have that obligation until the Supreme Pontiff sees fit to extend 
it to them, since, according to the recent decision from Rome on 
this matter it seems certain that parish limits are necessary before 
this obligation obtains, and the foreign-language parishes have as a 
rule no territorial limits. 

On the Instruction of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda: 
people who speak foreign languages may join English-speaking 
parishes when they understand the English language well enough, 
it may be said that the Instruction as such has no force in law, 
since the dioceses of the United States were withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of that Congregation. However, this privilege of for- 
eigners and their descendants has generally been recognized in the 
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dioceses of the United States; and if it was recognized before the 
promulgation of the Code, it should be now, since no changes in 
such parishes are to be made without consulting the Holy See. 


ARE BREVIARIES AND MISSALS PRINTED IN PRACTICAL Form? 


Question. The discussion of the defects of the Breviary seems to be a ques- 
tion of general interest. Why not omit the first pages of the breviary, i. e., the 
rubrics, in small type, in the beginning of each volume? The 1918 edition has 
thirty-three pages and the 1920 edition has eighty-eight pages that are useless. 
Thus the volume would not become larger by printing the capitulum and 
responses in full wherever needed, and not referring to the ordinarium. Also 
orations and all responses could be printed on the same page, and the turning of 
pages avoided. Most of the clergy very likely follow the Ordo, hence many of 
the directive rubrics in fine print throughout the book might be omitted. 

The suggestion, which has been made to printers, to publish a Missal in four 
volumes, is fine, and I hope some action will be taken to modernize it. 

Ce Passe, 


Answer. There is much room for improvement in the manner 
of printing the Breviary and the Missal. Much time and patience 
are lost in trying to locate commemoration, versicles, responses and 
parts of the Divine Office and Holy Mass. Even a man who is not 
too busy and hard-pressed by duties might prefer to employ his 
time more usefully, or at least more enjoyably, than in turning 
pages and looking up references. Unfortunately the reform of the 
Breviary has not simplified matters in respect to the rubrics; it has 
complicated them still more. 

The suggestions made by our correspondent are practical; at 
least as far as the Breviary is concerned we agree with him abso- 
lutely. Ifthe rubrics, containing eighty-eight pages, and some more 
scattered throughout the book, must be printed, let them go into a 
separate pamphlet, so that if one is anxious to know what they 
contain, he may have them. In many cases only a specialist on the 
subject should venture to guide himself by the rubrics. The Ordo 
is what the priest must rely on; it is not easy to understand that. 
Whether the publishers who are permitted by the Holy See to print 
the Breviary and Missal can make all the changes that might be 
suggested is doubtful; for as far as we know they have instructions 
to follow the official Roman edition, with liberty, of course, to print 
in full parts which occur elsewhere and are indicated by references. 
But if they have not that authority, they should try to get it, so 
as to make the book more practical. Whether a Missal in four 
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parts would be practical is doubtful, while its price would be pro- 
hibitory to many priests. Many a page could be saved and used 
for more practical purposes by having the rubrics and other 
matter commonly not used by anyone taken out of the Missal and 
possibly put into a separate pamphlet, just as in the case of the 
Breviary. However, these are merely suggestions of what might 
be done. 


Each Parish Must Have BaptismMaL FonNT—BLESSING OF 
BAPTISMAL WATER 

Question. Canon 774 of the Code says that every parochial church shall have 

a baptismal font; all contrary statutes, privileges and customs are disapproved. 


There are many parochial churches of the West not supplied with baptismal 
fonts. 

1. Are pastors of these churches obliged sub gravi to procure baptismal 
fonts for their churches? 

2. Where there is a baptismal font, is a pastor obliged sub gravi to have the 
benedictio fontis on Holy Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost if he has only 
ordinary Mass servers and no choir to assist him in this ceremony? It would 
seem to me that the celebrant on Holy Saturday could hardly carry out the 
ceremonies properly and celebrate the Mass with proper decorum, without the 
assistance of a choir. 


3. Does the obligation of benedictio fontis presuppose the possibility of a 
choir to assist at this ceremony? SACERDOS. 

Answer. Generally speaking, the Holy See insists that every 
parish church have a baptismal font and that the baptismal water 
be blessed on Holy Saturday and on the vigil of Pentecost accord- 
ing to the Roman Missal. The S. Congregation of Rites has 
repeatedly urged this point in a number of decrees, and condemned 
contrary customs. We would hesitate to say that there must abso- 
lutely be a baptismal font in every church that might be called a 
parish church, but is practically nothing more than a mission 
chapel. In Europe the authorities of the Church have no idea of 
the circumstances in which some of the small parishes in the scat- 
tered districts of the United States are placed. One might as well 
demand that the ceremonial of Holy Week be carried out in some 
of the mission chapels of China or Africa. 


As we understand the rubrics of the three last days of Holy 
Week, it is necessary that at least a High Mass be sung on Holy 
Saturday, otherwise there should be no ceremonies or Mass on 
that day. On Holy Thursday the bishop may give permission for 
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a Low Mass where a High Mass is not possible. The S. Congrega- 
tion of Rites has forbidden the blessing of baptismal water with the 
shorter formula (such as was approved for the United States at 
the request of the First Provincial Council of Baltimore) on Holy 
Saturday, in place of the formula of the Roman Missal. Either 
the ceremonies of that day are to be observed according to the 
formula of the Small Ritual of Pope Benedict XIII, which gives a 
simplified ceremonial of the three last days of Holy Week, or they 
are to be omitted altogether. As we understand that ceremonial, 
it is necessary to have a choir. 

Where, with reasonable effort, it is not possible to perform the 
ceremonies, there is nothing to do but omit them. 


Priest CONSUMING SACRED Host ON FRUSTRATED SICK CALL 


Question. Is there any authority to allow a priest not fasting to consume 
the Viaticum which he has carried many miles to the sick person when the 
latter is unable to communicate? 

Generally speaking, few know anything about the discomforts and hardships 
experienced by missionary priests in the South and especially in the West. In 
winter a priest must often carry the Viaticum thirty miles in a sled drawn by 
horses. He must be on the road five or six hours or more, as he will be 
hampered by deep snow. It takes a long time to reach the sick, because if he 
gets into deep snow he will have to dig out his horses. Deep drifts will over- 
turn the sled, and other delays will follow. He reaches his patient and finds 
he has been unconscious for hours. He does what he can and starts back home 
with the same prospect of digging out horses and sled a number of times 
staring him in the face. Must the priest carry the Sacred Host on his person 
all this time, or, upon seeing that the patient cannot receive, would he, although 
not fasting, be allowed to consume the Blessed Sacrament? The same question 
may be asked regarding a missionary who is carrying the Sacred Host, and 
whose automobile may be stuck in the mud for hours forty or eighty miles 
from his church. A priest tells me that this is permitted. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. It is difficult to find opinions of authors on moral 
theology for cases like those spoken of by our correspondent; for 
the authors are mostly European. European writers, it may be 
safely presumed, have no practical conception of the wide expanse 
of the United States, and of the extent of the districts in some 
sections of our country which have to be covered by one priest in 
charge of the scattered Catholic families. 


The Code, in Canon 858, rules that nobody should receive the 
Holy Eucharist unless he has remained fasting from midnight. 
Two exceptions are mentioned as excusing from the obligation to 
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receive fasting: first, the danger of death; second, the necessity of 
preventing irreverence to the Blessed Sacrament. Under the second 
exception, authors commonly give as examples cases of fire in a 
church, inability to move the Blessed Sacrament to a safe place, 
invasion of enemies, and danger of irreverence from infidels or 
heretics. Nobody will claim that these are the only cases falling 
under the second exception. It seems that cases like those men- 
tioned by our correspondent are sufficiently urgent to permit a priest 
to consume the Sacred Host, though he is not fasting. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





fomiletic Pari 


Sernon Material for the Month of May 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 
The Sixth Commandment 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


. The Glory of Chastity. 

. The Safeguarding of Chastity. 

. Chastity ts the Holy Spirii’s Gift. 

. How the Evil One Assails Our Chastity. 
. The Recording Angel. 

. Humility and Prayer are the Safeguards. 


I. Tue Gtory oF CHASTITY 


“Let us adore the Lord the Virgin-born! Let virgins understand 
what is the crown of their state. Let the Order of Solitaries, too, 
realize the glory of chastity, for we too are granted the same dignity. 
For nine months was the Saviour in the Virgin’s womb; yet was 
the Lord and Man for three-and-thirty years. If, then, a Virgin 
can boast of those nine months—much more we of those many 
years! 

“Let us all, then, by God’s grace, run the race of chastity, young 
men and maidens, old men and children; let us not follow after 
licentiousness, but praise the Name of Christ. Let us not be ignor- 
ant of the glory of chastity; its crown is Angelic, its perfection 
superhuman. Let us be chary of these our bodies which are to 
shine as the sun; let us not for the sake of a little pleasure pollute 
a body so wondrously constituted. The sin is small and only for 
an hour, but the shame is for many years; yea, eternal. They are 
Angels on earth who follow chastity; virgins have their portion 
with Mary the Virgin! Banish, then, all idle ornaments, every 
harmful glance, all wanton gait, dresses and perfumes; for these 
are the baits of pleasure. Let our perfume be the prayer of sweet 
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savor, good works, the sanctification of our bodies. Then may 
the Lord who was born of a Virgin say of us too, of men who 
keep their chastity and of women who win the crown: ‘I will dwell 
in them and walk among them; I will be their God and they shall 
be my people’ (2 Cor. vi. 16). To Him be glory for ever and 
ever, Amen,””* 


II. THr SAFEGUARDING OF CHASTITY 


“It is not the body which sins of itself but the soul by means of 
the body. For the body is the instrument, the soul’s robe or gar- 
ment, so to speak. Hence if the body be given up by the soul to 
fornication it becomes unclean, but if the body dwell with a holy 
soul it becomes the temple of the Holy Spirit. Be then scrupulous 
for thy body as being the temple of the Holy Spirit; stain not thy 
flesh by fornication nor defile thy fair robe. And if perchance thou 
hast so defiled it then cleanse it now through penitence, whilst time 
allows, wash it. 


“And touching chastity it is the solitaries and the virgins who 


must carefully watch over this virtue, for it is they who—in the 
world—lead an Angelic life. The rest of the Church’s flock must 
also safeguard their chastity. Brethren, how great is the crown 
reserved for you! Barter not your great dignity for a trifling 
indulgence. It is the Apostle himself who says: ‘Lest there be 
any fornicator or profane person, as Esau, who for one mess sold 
his first birth-right’ (Heb. xii. 16). Once inscribed in the Book 
of Angels as purposing to live chastely be not blotted out again 
through fornication! 

“Nor yet despise—while you keep chastity—those who choose the 
lowlier life of wedlock. ‘Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed 
undefiled,’ says the Apostle (Heb. xiii. 4). You yourself who keep 
purity, were you not born of married people? Because you have 
the gold do not sneer at the silver. And married folk—let them be 
happy-minded, if, that is, they use marriage lawfully, if they govern 
their marriage by law nor make it a wanton thing through unbridled 
license. Let them observe periods of abstinence ‘that they may give 
themselves to prayer’ (1 Cor. vii. 5); with pure bodies as well as 


1St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. xii. 33, 34. 
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pure garments let them come to church; they have embraced the 
married state not for indulgence but to have a home.” 


III. Cuastity Is tHE Hoty Sprrit’s Girt 


“And if while sitting here thoughts touching the beauty of holy 
virginity and chastity have presented themselves to your minds this 
has been due to the Holy Spirit’s teaching. How often has a maiden 
on the very threshold of wedlock turned away—through the Spirit’s 
teaching! How often have men in high position at court spurned 
wealth and rank—through the Spirit’s teaching! How often has a 
young man glanced at beauty but closed his eyes and fled from the 
sight and so escaped defilement! Do you ask how this came about? 
It was by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. . . . How 
mighty, how overwhelming and how wonderful in His gifts is this 
same Holy Spirit! Cast your eyes on all the peoples round about, 
on the bishops, priests, deacons, solitaries, virgins, and indeed on 
all the laity—and then reflect upon the great Protector and Dis- 
penser of their several gifts. Throughout the entire world it is 
He who gives to one chastity, to another perpetual virginity, to 
another almsgiving, to another voluntary poverty, to another the 
power to withstand evil spirits!’* 


IV. How THE Evit One Assatts Our CHASTITY 


“The devil assails the chastity of the soul as well as that of the 
body, against each he lays his insidious snares. He tries to destroy 
bodily chastity through the agency of men, but chastity of soul he 
himself assails personally. For the former is of less importance 
and hence he often omits to attack it, while concentrating all his 
efforts on the destruction of the foundations of that chastity which 
is the more important. He is like a man using all sorts of engines 
of war, for he uses all kinds of artifices, he withdraws from open 
attack, he pretends himself conquered so that in the end he may 
conquer. He even pretends to run away, so as to get the chance 
of shooting his pursuer in the back. Sometimes, when assailing 
the chastity that is within he incites us to patent vice so that when 


2St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. iv. 23-25. 
3 Tbid. xvi. 19, 22. 
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externally routed he may be able to plant in our souls the javelin 
of insidious pride. He is the author of all vice, and when he can- 
not conquer by his vices he overcomes by the virtues—not by his 
own weapons but another’s; these virtues are meant to crush him, 
but he rises up and overthrows us by the very power that overthrew 
him. He will even praise the very virtue which overcomes him so 
that even in the moment of his defeat he may conquer his conqueror ; 
he excites self-confidence in the heart in the hope that he may thus 
bring about a graver fall from a greater height for those whom he 
sees fighting on the solid base of humility.’ 


V. THe Recorpinc ANGEL 


“Thine every prayer, every Psalm thou singest, is recorded. 
And the first crowns recorded are those of virginity and purity; 
thou shalt shine as an Angel. But as thou hast listened gladly to 
the pleasant things so do not shrink from listening to the hard 
things: every covetous deed is recorded, every act of fornication is 
recorded against thee, every false oath, every blasphemy, every sor- 
cery, theft and murder.’” 


Vil. Humivity AND PRAvER ARE THE SAFEGUARDS 


“Dwell on these things always with humble compunction of soul, 
and in true humility of heart as well as in bodily integrity preserve 
the virginity you have vowed to God. Unceasingly beg of Him 
the safe-keeping of both virginity and humility, of Him who 


1 996 


‘slumbereth not nor sleeps’ but keepeth Israe 


4St. Fulgentius, Ep. iii. ad Probam, xv. 
5 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. xv. 23. 
® St. Fulgentius, Ep. iii. ad Probam, xxiv. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Prayer 


By Joun H. Crate, A.B. 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in my name, he 
will give it you” (John xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Necessity of prayer. 
II, Prayer neglected. Why? Because of 
A. Presumption. 
B. Despair. 
C. Spiritual unrest. 
III. Saints are saints by prayer. 
IV. Conclusion: the prayerful home. 


PrAYER Is Necessary For SALVATION 


Humble, confident, persevering prayer is indispensably necessary, 
would we save our souls. When we consider who we are, marvel 
who God is, humility should bow us to the very dust of the street. 
Yet, when we again consider that through the merits of Jesus, we 
were made children of the heavenly Father, and co-heirs with Christ 
the Son to delights beyond time and measure, our confidence should 
be boundless. 

But presumption we should fly in terror. Lost souls without 
number weep, curse and suffer eternally on its account. We have 
no assurance of the grace of final perseverance, yet we should pray 
for it “without ceasing” through all the successes or failures, loves 
or hates, joys or sorrows of our lives. 


PRAYER AND WORLDLINESS 


Though warned of the absolute necessity of prayer, how rashly 
do we neglect it. Every slight cause serves as an excuse from our 
prayers. We are busy about many things like Martha, or slothful 
like the servant to whom the master intrusted but a single talent. 
The affairs of the present life engross us, to the exclusion of all 
things eternal. We are ambitious to succeed, to make our presence 
known and felt, to be considered as personages worth while, to 
flatter ourselves that we are envied by an admiring world. 

What time, effort, expense do we not thus expend in pushing 
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our daily fortunes? What disappointments, humiliations, open 
insults do we not endure, that we may get within sight or hearing 
distance of some so-called notables. 

Oh, our delight when informed of an audience granted, that we 
may have a spoken word with such personages! How we array 
ourselves, how reverent our posture, our expression! Breathlessly 
we hang on their every word, note each gesture, flash of eye, pucker 
of forehead—and of whom? A creature like ourselves. One, per- 
chance, who is what he is, not by the grace of God, but by bribery 
and corruption, which are fast engulfing a great part of the social 
and political world. What slavery, what folly, to pin our hopes on 
men powerless to grant things even worth the asking. 

But there is One whom we should seek, One whom we can find, 
One who will listen to us, One who can and will grant all those 
things which we need. He is the almighty Creator, whose Son 
says to us, in to-day’s Gospel: “Amen, amen, I say to you, if 
you ask the Father anything in my name, he will give it you.” 

And do we seek that almighty Creator from whom all real favors 
flow? Some do without ceasing, others seldom, and some not at 
all. And you who are faithful, when you seek an audience with 
Him, do you prepare for it with the same care you exercise when 
going into the presence of the so-called mighty ones of earth? I 
am afraid that too frequently we do not. 

Prayer, for many of us, becomes a matter of routine, a habit 
wanting in that reverence, humility, confidence, tender love and 
steadfast devotion which are essential for an acceptable and effica- 
cious prayer. 

How happy, thrice happy should we be for time and eternity, 
did we all know and practice the virtue of prayer. The hard- 
heartedness of presumption and the soul-suicide of despair would 
soon cease to curse the — and defy heaven’s mercy. But it 
would seem that of all God’s\creatures, man is the most unmindful 
of the homage due the Creator. 


NaTurRE Prays To Its CREATOR 


Be convinced of this. Go forth early in the morning, just as the 
sun is bursting forth in all its glory and be persuaded that all 
creatures, in a manner peculiar to themselves, acknowledge, adore, 
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offer their homage to their Creator. The grass of the fields, the 
flowers of the garden, the trees of the forest, glistening with dew, 
offer their fragrance as a sweet incense to Him—the Creator. The 
birds of the air in joyous melody pour forth their praises to Him 
without whose knowledge not a single one may fall. Brooks and 
rivers fill mountain and vale with their hymns to Him who called 
them from the abyss. The thundering ocean’s distant roar, its 
lapping waves upon the shore cry out: “All glory, all praise to 
Him, who confines my might within its bed, as a mother her infant 
within its crib.” 


The mountains with towering peaks attract men’s sensibilities 
heavenward. The naked rocks deflect the brilliant rays of that 
morning’s sun, in a million tongues of golden splendor, telling of 
Him, “who will come to judge the world by fire.” 


MaAn’s PRESUMPTION 


But men there are who have eyes to see and see not, ears to hear 
and hear not; men with minds to know, who know not; men with 
tongues to praise, who remain silent. Such sights and sounds, 
colors and odors have no meaning for them, beyond the gratifica- 
tion of their senses. All the wonders and miracles of nature bring 
them no message that they will understand. 

They are so pleased with themselves, so sure that all is well with 
them, that the mere suggestion that their present comfort may give 
place to pain, the joy of living to the misery of death, the sunshine 
of time to the darkness of eternity, would invite only the con- 
temptible retort: “God, if He did make me, did not make me to 
damn me.” No, God did not make man to damn him, but man 
damns himself. And many there are who like the fool say in their 
hearts: “There is no God.” Such men often have health, wealth 
and all that these things mean. They are like boat-men on the 
bosom of a stream who, lulled by the lapping of the waves, are all 
unmindful of the rapids, the madly foaming waters of the gorge, 
the seething whirl-pool beneath the falls, whose death-dealing 
waters will drown the cry for help within their lungs. In time the 
raging waters may vomit the swollen bodies of its dead, but their 
sinful souls the eternal pits will never give up. 
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Man DESPAIRS AND IS SPIRITUALLY RESTLESS 


Then there is that other sort of men who once prayed but no 
more. ‘“‘What’s the use,” they say, “See So-and-So and his like; 
they never go to church, do not pray, are unscrupulous in all their 


affairs of life; yet the world is at their feet.” Alas, the scandal 
which hurls souls without number to perdition. 

And there is yet another pretext for neglect of prayer, similar 
to that of those who have cast God and the things of God out of 
their plan of life, but differing from it in malice. It is noticeable 
even among people who really love God and are anxious to serve 
Him. There comes in their lives a time of spiritual unrest, when it 
seems to them, that, despite all their lively faith, firm hope and 
ardent love, God is unmindful of their prayers. Such periods in 
the spiritual life are indeed agonizing beyond words. But let them 
remember, that such agony of soul was also the portion of many 
of the greatest of saints. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS 


Yet the saints persevered in prayer. For they recognized that 
all goods, either of soul or body, belong to God, that He but loaned 
them. And did it please Him to withdraw them, they were 
resigned. Their natural sense of loss was alleviated by their 
unswerving faith that He would give them a better and more lasting 
good in return. The afflictions and misfortunes of life to such 
men and women were welcomed as so many blessings. They 
counted themselves happy to suffer for Him who suffered so much 
for them. They believed that just as gold is burned in the fire 
which smelts it from its dross, so too the soul is purified by sorrow 
from the things that are not of God. They were never appalled or 
overwhelmed by the number and frequency of their heart-sore 
trials. They knew God would not burden them above their strength, 
that He would never close one door against them, without opening 
another. 

Such was the healing balm poured into the gaping wounds 
received in their warfare against the lure of the world, the lust of 
the flesh, the allied powers of darkness. 

And we too could be like the saints, by prayer, unceasing prayer. 
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How noble the character, how grand the calling, how sublime the 
destiny of prayerful men and women. They are the well-beloved 
of God, the joy of the angels, all that is best in manly men and 
womanly women. They confirm the virtuous in their virtue, bring 
comfort to the afflicted, peace to the fretful, rest to the weary, 
strength to the wavering, grace to the wayward, happiness to all. 
They are honored and loved, however lowly their station; even a 
sinful world knows that they are men and women of God. 

And how may the world hope for such heavenly mediators and 
messengers, unless parents, overflowing with a spirit of prayer, 
infuse it, by word and example into the hearts and minds of their 
children. 


THE Joy OF THE PRAYERFUL FAMILy 


Hallowed and blessed is the home, where father and mother, 
when evening begins to cast its shadows, gather their children 
about them to recite their nightly prayers, thanking God for the 
favors and blessings received during the day and beseeching Him 


to guard them through the lonely hours of the night. Such a home 
is truly blessed, such a family thrice happy, even though hard trials, 
gaunt poverty and sore afflictions seem the only reward of their 
tender devotion. But such people have costly treasures of which 
the sinful, however rich, never dream: a peace that pomp and power 
can never give, possessions beyond price. 

Children reared in the atmosphere of such a home seldom stray 
far from the path of virtue. And should they do so it will be only 
for a time. For God will not disappoint the steadfast faith of a 
father who besought Him to guide and guard his son: nor will He 
be unmindful of the supplicating tears of a mother who begged 
Him to lead her daughter in the ways of purity and truth. 

Nor will He ever forget or forsake that one, once faithful but 
who through human frailty or unfortunate circumstances strayed 
from the narrow path, lost thought of his parents, his childhood’s 
blessed home. 

God’s grace will not be wanting to such a one, nor will such a 
one’s understanding be so blinded, his will so weakened or perverse, 
that he will not see the error of his way, amend, do penance for 
his sins, and, like the prodigal of old, return to his Father’s house. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Gifts of the Three Divine Persons 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


SYNOPSIS. I. Introduction. Sursum Corda, Thought of God’s Benefits. 
II. The gifts of the Father. 
III. The gifts of the Son, 
IV.. The gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
V. What shall be our return? 


Man’s Laxity IN RELIGIous MATTERS 


I. How seldom, my brethren, amid the daily round of life we 
pause, most of us, to turn our eyes, our soul’s eyes, heavenwards. 
I do not speak of men who are living worldly and sinful lives wholly 
outside the influences of religion. I speak of the ordinary Christian. 
He does his religious duties when the time comes for them; he goes 
conscientiously through certain set prayers, asking certain favors, 
temporal and spiritual; he gives, now and again, a passing thought 
to the things of God. But how seldom, I repeat, does he turn his 
deliberate gaze heavenward and let his thoughts dwell on God. 
For some life is a dull round of homely tasks, for others a rush 
and hustle of business or politics, for others again a whirl of 
pleasures, amusements, social functions. By these low things of 
earth they are absorbed, above these petty cares and interests and 
troubles their thoughts can scarcely rise. 

Now I ask you to-day, for a few brief moments, to shut out from 
your thoughts the noise and fret of life, all predccupation of worldly 
interests and cares. For a moment forget yourselves and your 
little concerns, and let your thoughts dwell upon the great Being 
in whom you live and move and exist. I ask you to think of Him 
as the source and fountain-head for you, for me, for all mankind, 
of every gift and of every blessing. 


Tue Divine NATURE 


God in His nature and His essence is one: there is but one only 
God. Yet within that oneness of essence there exists, as we know 
from the revealed mystery of the Trinity, plurality of persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Now it has ever been the practice 
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of the Church, basing herself on certain analogies and on certain 
sayings of Holy Scripture, to attribute specially to one or other of 
these divine Persons certain activities, certain benefactions to man- 
kind. Following that helpful practice I shall ask you to ponder in 
turn the gifts and blessings you owe to each of the Persons of the 
Most Holy Trinity. 


THE GIFTS OF THE FATHER 


II. And first may | set before you this parable. A certain man 
was wandering friendless and destitute through the streets of a 
great city. One day, at the corner of a crowded thoroughfare, he 
was stopped by one who seemed of kind and benevolent aspect. 
Something in the woe-begone looks of the wanderer had aroused 
his pity. And after the latter had told his pitiful story, he said: 
“My poor friend, I have no son of my own. Will you be son of 
mine? You will have all a Father’s care and love and some day 
you will inherit all that I possess. Meanwhile I shall make you an 
allowance of as many thousands (of dollars) as may be for your 
best interests.” 

My brethren, that incredible story is but a faint shadow of our 
story, yours and mine. Time was when you and J were far more 
destitute than the homeless wanderer in our parable. Time was 
when we had no being at all. The Creator, looking into the world 
of possible beings in His own divine essence, saw you and me as 
capable of existing. In His divine goodness He freely chose to 
confer being upon us, and along with being sonship, and with son- 
ship the inheritance, if we will it, of His kingdom and of His glory. 
That is what you owe to the Father—the free gift of being itself. 
with all that being involves. Can you grasp all that it involves? 
Did God give you bare existence and leave you to find the rest? 
That would be unthinkable. No, He equipped you for life with a 
generous endowment of gifts and faculties. Your understanding 
that raises you above the brute creation—that is God’s gift. Your 
will that enables you to serve Him freely and decide your own 
eternal lot—that is God’s gift. Your memory, that marvellous 
faculty which treasures up the images of things that l6ng have 


ceased to be—that too is God’s gift. And so with sight and hear- 
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ing and power of speech—all are God’s gifts, meant to be used for 
His service, too often used against Him. 

Then this universe which was here before you and into which 
you came a few short years ago, is His universe. His sun it is that 
warms you, His air you breathe. They are His gifts to you, your 
life is nourished on the things that He has made. The beauty of 


the world—its entrancing prospects, its play of light and shade, its 


changing skies and seas, the loveliness of flowers—all these things 
are far-off reflections of His divine beauty, and all are gifts to you. 

And is that all? Having given to men existence and a world 
where that existence might be passed, He held in store a yet more 
marvellous gift. [or man misused the life thus given him, he used 
his wonderful endowments against Him who had conferred them, 
he defied the will of His Creator, and thus brought upon himself 
his own doom. Then the Father gave His supreme gift—His Son 
for the redemption of man. “God so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son” (John iii. 16). © 


THE GIFTS OF THE SON 


III. Such are the gifts of the Father: such is our debt, your 
debt and my debt, to Him. When the eternal Son took flesh and 
came amongst us it was then, as it were, His turn to give. His 
first gift was the obedient consent whereby He accepted, accepted 
gladly and with love, the Incarnation. “‘He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross’’ (Phil. 
ii. 8). And when once He had come there was nothing in His 
power to give that He held back. Lavishly and without reserve 
He gave His life from its lowly beginning at Bethlehem to its awful 
close on Calvary. Unstintedly He gave His toil, His pain, His 
most precious life, blood even to the last drop. Well might 
St. Paul cry out in the name of every Christian: “He loved me 
and delivered himself to death for me” (Gal. ii. 20). 

But there was one supreme gift which was, above all others, His 
special gift to the world. That gift was the Eucharist. I shall not 
dwell on the amazing, the incredible love and goodness which that 
gift implies. I will remind you only of what it means to you and 
me. It gives us first the great central and supreme act of our 
worship. That great act does not depend for its value on our petty 
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merits. It brings to bear upon God’s goodness and mercy the 
mighty merits of His Son. It renews the offering of Calvary, hold- 
ing up day by day in God’s sight a Victim mystically slain, the same 
Victim that long ago hung in mortal agony between heaven and 
earth dying for the world’s iniquities. 

It was our divine Lord’s will to associate us yet more closely 
with His sacrifice. He would not have us always passive spectators 
of the daily renewal of Calvary. He has invited us—yes, you and 
me—to take a most intimate share in it by treating the all-holy 
Victim as food, food to all appearance for our bodies, but in very 
truth giving life to our souls. ; 

Finally it is His will not merely to come down, as it were, to our 
altars at the moment of the Sacrifice and of the Communion when 
all present are worshipping, but to abide when all have gone away, 
to dwell day and night in every church. There the sorrowful may 
seek Him out for comfort, the needy come to lay their petitions at 
His feet, and those who love Him come to pour out their hearts 
before Him. 


TuHeE GIFTS OF THE Hoty GHOST 


IV. There remains the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 
What gifts do we owe to Him? First of all, the Holy Spirit is 
Himself the joint gift of Father and Son, sent equally by Father 
and Son, the emanation of their mutual love. 

But the Holy Spirit has Himself a gift for mankind, a gift for 
you and me, which, speaking in our imperfect human way, is 
peculiarly His own. It is the gift of grace, the supernatural life of 
the soul, with all that it implies. In speaking of that gift language 
fails the preacher. So lofty is it, so wholly veiled from sense, so 
purely spiritual that to those who live in a world of sense, to those 
taken up with, absorbed in the worldly and material, it can have 
no appeal. Nor can language adequately describe it. We may say 
that it makes us holy, that it clothes the soul in a viewless raiment 
of light and beauty supernatural, nay even that it renders us, in 
some sort, sharers in the divine nature itself. But when we have 
said all that, have we brought it fully home to ourselves? And 
there is yet more to say, Grace cannot have its full effect while this 
life lasts. It is here but in the bud. A day is coming and may for 
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some of us be very near when this dim little sun of ours shall set, 
but when for the freed soul a great day shall dawn. Then shall 
grace blossom into glory, a glory that we shall share with God 
forever. 


Wuat SHALL Be Our RETURN? 


V. Such, in feeble outline, are the good and perfect gifts that 
descend from above. Such are the benefits we owe to Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. When our mind begins to grasp their significance 
we feel ourselves crushed and overwhelmed by the burden of a debt 
so tremendous. And what have we wherewith to pay? Fear not, 
brethren: He is no stern and exacting creditor. He is content with 
little. Live your Christian lives: that is all He expects. Do your 
duties to God, to man, to self. Even that will be a struggle. But 
He is on your side. All along your path through life He is with 
you, waiting to uphold your flagging will, ready with forgiveness 
when you fall, ready with recompense for all your scanty merits. 
If you do your bare duty to the last He will welcome you to His 
kingdom. 

But, if the thought of His overwhelming goodness should stir in 
you some little answering love, you will not rest content with that. 
Bare duty will seem to you but scant return for love so lavish. You 
will long to do more, to be kind, generous even, to the poor and 
suffering beyond.what you are strictly bound to, to receive His 
Eucharistic gift oftener than is commanded, to deny yourself even 
some lawful pleasures, to throw into your prayers all the fervor of 
which you are capable. And lastly, you will not forget one other 
duty, or rather gracious privilege, that of thanking Him for it all. 
Do not persuade yourselves that your thanks are nothing to Him. 
It is not so. God values His creatures’ gratitude: He has told us 
so a thousand times in holy writ... And the Sacred Heart of our 
Lord is the same heart that once was pained by the ingratitude of 
the lepers He had cleansed. It is a human heart still, and what 
human heart is unmoved by the thanklessness of those on whom 
favors have been lavished, what human heart does not beat more 
warmly when its love is returned in gratitude? 


1Texts that may be quoted here: Phil. iv. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Thess. v. 18; 
Eph. v. 20; Col. iii. 17; Tobias ii. 14. 
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Never forget, my brethren, that every good and perfect gift 
comes down from above, and is proof, if proof were needed, that 
every one of us is encompassed by the love of Him who made us, 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 
The Church Informed and Animated by the Holy Spirit 


By Mer. C. F. Tuomas 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Holy Spirit is the life of the Church. 
IT. Our Lord promised that He would send the Paraclete. 
III. This promise was fulfilled on the first Pentecost. 
IV. The history of the Church cannot be understood without the 
knowledge of the indwelling principle or supernatural 
element in her. 


THE SOUL THE LIFE OF THE Bony 


In every human being there is an active principle of life, energy, 
thought, feeling and conduct. The human being is not solely a 
material or physical mechanism. Without this internal thing we 
call the soul, the body would be inert, inactive, dead. It is not 
seen, it cannot be felt with the hands; but it is an entity by its 
nature independent of the body. It is the source of all the dignity, 
of all the power, of all the activities, of all the possibilities of him 
we call man. Genius and intelligence, love and the noble emotions, 
progress and development proceed from it. It is a spiritual sub- 
stance informing the bodily substance. 

This informing soul is noble, exalted—created to the image and 
likeness of God. It comes from the breath of the most high God, 
infused into the human organism, just as He breathed it into the 
first man at his creation. It is beneficent, correct, elevating, vivify- 
ing and satisfying when no external object is placed to its operations 
or influence. It is not infallible in its directions or in its influence; 
since it is a created entity or being. But practically, all things 
being equal, and no external obstacle present, it will direct benefi- 
cently and control powerfully to the best human life. By its influ- 
ence man is directed and guided to knowledge, to virtue, to safety. 
All our operations are traceable to the mind, heart and will; and 
these are inherent 1n the soul. 
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CHRIST THE LIFE OF THE WoRLD 


The Son of God came to be the new vital principle in humanity. 
His teachings were to work a marvellous change. The revelation 
He brought from heaven was to be part of the life of man. He 
Himself was to be the vivifying element—the inspirer of the truth 
which was to form the basis of human thought and conduct, the 
guide in every department of human endeavor. “I am the way, the 
truth and the life.” His Church was to be the witness of His Resur- 
rection and the embodiment of His words and works. He was to 
justify and save; but through the preaching and working of an 
earthly organization. “I am with you all days.” The Church is 
indeed human. Human beings are its leaders, teachers; human 
beings form the Church which is Christ’s body. The fortunes and 
destinies of His kingdom are in the hands of men; their activities 
are indispensable for the propagation of His truth. It is subject 
to vicissitudes, disasters and dangers and all else save death or de- 
struction—just like other human organisms. But He is the vital 
principle; His presence vivifies, preserves, sustains, enlightens, 
strengthens—does all to the society that the soul does to the human 
body. 


He Is THE SOUL OF THE CHURCH 


He is the soul of the Church through the Holy Ghost, the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, who is the Paraclete. Recall the 
promise of this abiding Person. “I have spoken many things to 
you,” said Christ to His Apostles, “but when the paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost comes, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
will teach you all things and bring to your mind whatsoever things 
I shall have said to you. He will teach you all truth. For he shall 
not speak of himself; but what things soever he shall hear, he shall 
speak; and the things that are to come he shall show you. He 
shall glorify me, because he shall receive of mine and show it to 
you. All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine. Therefore 
I said he shall receive of mine and shall show it to you.” Thus to 
our Saviour’s disciples, to His Church, the Holy Spirit is the Para- 
clete, taking the place of Christ, who said: “TI am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world.” 
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WE Are Sure oF THIS PRESENCE 


Our conviction is that just as there is in you and me and in every 
human being a soul which is a distinct entity and which is our 
living and energizing principle, there is in the Church which Christ 
established, or in the kingdom He inaugurated, a Person, a divine 
Being who is the soul or Spirit or living and energizing principle 
of the entire organization. And this conviction rests on the clear 
promise of Christ that such a Being would reside permanently in 
the Church, but also—even more decidedly if possible—on the tan- 
gible and palpable fact we this day commemorated and related in 
the selection from the Acts of the Apostles which forms the Epistle 
of this Feast of Pentecost. And by that fact, or through the occur- 
rence of the first Pentecost we feel and know that to the Apostles 
the divine Spirit was first given. And without this Spirit—infallible 
because divine—the Apostles could not have preached our Saviour’s 
doctrine pure and undefiled. And if the preaching of the Apostles 
was to be continued through all time intact and unadulterated, it 
was necessary that the same divine Spirit should dwell in their 
successors. And this Spirit, like the spirit of man, is living and 
active, vivifies and quickens the whole body, and pervades at all 
times the life of the Church. 

Do you not understand the intense reverence we have for the 
Church, when you reflect that its whole history bears the revelation 
of the abiding presence and action of the Holy Spirit? Study 
your thoughts as you see the soul working in the little infant. The 
little thing moves, cries, opens its eyes, kicks, tumbles around, grows 
and develops, talks and walks, goes from infancy into manhood 
and then into old age. Activities multiply. Its mind expands, its 
heart unfolds itself, the will becomes strong. This human thing 
is always under the dominion or influence of the soul. External 
happenings or physical ills attack the body. The elements of earth 
exert themselves and dash against this body with all their force and 
fury ; but while the soul lasts, or while it inhabits the body, it mani- 
fests itself and remains the vital principle, and supplies the sustain- 
ing strength. 
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THE CHURCH’S WONDERFUL CAREER 


So when we study the Church in its doings and happenings, pass 
in review its entire history, we cannot but recognize how the divine 
Spirit, coming on the Apostles the first Pentecost, has ever con- 
tinued to be the life of the Church and its vivifying and sustaining 
principle—guiding, directing, preserving and defending—the source 
of its glories and cause of its successes, the support of the confidence 
that animated it amid trials and reverses—the provider of strength 
and knowledge and wisdom in unmistakable epochs, the guarantee 
of its constant stand for the doctrine once delivered to the saints. 

The Church has had a wonderful career. Externally it has braved 
and sustained attacks of the greatest ferocity and violence. Or- 
ganizations and monarchs, strong with immense power, tried to 
destroy it; they have passed away. Empires conspired against it; 
they are no more. Nations and tribes and races have perished. It 
triumphed and persevered; because the Soul within was divine, and 
because divine immortal. 

Internally, disease threatened its life. Vice, iniquity, deception 
and treachery became a menace. Those on whom it relied most 
failed it; its children betrayed it or were a source of scandal. The 
sicknesses were almost unto death. Error seemed at times to obtain 
a strong foothold. But the Church lived on—stronger after cer- 
tain periods than before. Because the Soul within was divine, and 
because divine, infallible. 


THE PrirEstHoop EspectaALLy Enjoys Tuis Presence, As On 
THE PRIESTHOOD DEPENDS THE EXTERNAL WorK OF 
PROPAGATING THE TRUTH 


To the priesthood, in a special manner, was the Holy Spirit given. 
The Church as a whole is under His guidance and influence; each 
individual possesses the privilege of His indwelling, for the “love 
of God is diffused in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given 
tous.” It makes us beloved of God and gives a right to the graces 
of growth in faith and holiness. But the priesthood is the custo- 
dian—divinely appointed—of the truth, and to them was the com- 
mission given for its preservation and diffusion. To them, there- 
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fore, was the promise specially vouchsafed, and to them the Pres. 
ence came. 

The priesthood has been the main artery of activity in the propa- 
gation of the Faith—in the extension of the kingdom. This priest- 
hood was and is composed of men specially chosen, but men never- 
theless, not angels. And they have done the work as men—with 
all the human resources and power at their command. As they 
worked, and according to the zeal and zest which they brought to 
the task, the Faith has spread, and the kingdom has been prosperous, 
When they were energetic, the glories multiplied ; when they relaxed 
or became careless, the work languished—virtue and faith lessened 
in ardor or intensity. But the Holy Spirit always lived; spurring 
on to zeal and sacrifice and devotion; rescuing from languor, impru- 
dence and danger ; the source of success and victory and the comfort 
in disaster and support amid trial. “The Spirit of the Lord hath 
filled the whole world; and that which containeth all things hath 
knowledge of the voice.” 


Duty oF REVERENCE AND APPRECIATION 


What power and light will there be in us if we constantly remem- 
ber the presence and action of the Holy Spirit in the Church and 
in our hearts. We must not for a moment imagine that the Church 
and its governing body is merely an earthly society or human organi- 
zation, or that our lives are entirely material. Both are supernat- 
ural; the Church because of the permanent indwelling of the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, and our souls because of His grace 
in us, since St. Paul says: “Know you not that you are the temples 
of God and that the Spirit of God dwells in you?” Him did our 
souls receive in the Sacrament of Confirmation. Therefore cherish 
intense reverence for the Church and for yourselves; the teachings 
and directions of the Church are permeated by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit and the life of your souls is strengthened, guided and 
guarded by the same influence. Encouraged by this thought, or 
comforted by this consideration, you will never doubt the wisdom 
of the Church in its doctrines and injunctions, and you will never 
forget that, in your trials and troubles, in your efforts to do good 
and avoid evil, you are aided always by supernatural and divine 
grace. 





TRINITY SUNDAY 
The Charter and the Promise 
By Joun C. Revitte, S.J., Ph.D. 


“And Jesus coming, spoke to them, saying: All power is given to me in 
heaven and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am with 
you, all days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Christ exhibits the credentials upon which the charter is 
founded. 
II. He teaches the nature of that charter. 
III. He promises His personal and constant help for its fulfilment. 


CREATIVE WorDs OF CHRIST 


I. Four sentences spoken by our Lord to His disciples and 
Apostles on the crest of Olivet! They do not contain a hundred 
words, and the words are simple, such as the least cultured among 
the hearers might understand. But they are majestic and sublime 
words. They bear the stamp of divine authority and power. They 


changed the face of the world! As almost the first words in Genesis, 
“Let there be light,’ created this physical universe, so these last 
words recorded of the Son of God by St. Matthew gave definite 
form to that spiritual kingdom which He came to found. In them 
we have the great charter under which that kingdom governs its 
subjects, the constitution in virtue of which it exercises its powers. 
And the charter is supported by the promise that it will never fail 
of execution, for its divine Author promises that He will forever 
remain in the midst of that body to which its execution was 
entrusted. 


AUTHORITATIVE COMMISSION OF CHRIST’s APOSTLES 


The time then has come when Christ must return to His Father. 
The work which in person and in the vesture of our humanity He 
came to do on earth is accomplished. But it is His divine will that 
men, selected and appointed by Him should share in that work and 
complete it. He may no longer remain on earth. He must choose 
His vicars, His ambassadors, His representatives and delegates to 
extend the frontiers of the spiritual kingdom, the foundation stones 
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of which were cemented with His Precious Blood. He must out- 
line their work and, with a few words of encouragement, while 
preparing them for the toils and perils they will encounter, assure 
them that, if they but trust in Him, and above all things, love Him, 
they will triumph in the end. 

Before He sends them on their mission to the world, He reminds 
them, in solemn words, that He has the authority to do so. He 
exhibits the letters patent, the credentials of His own mission from 
His Father to the children of men. He makes known to them by 
what right He makes them His legates in the four quarters of the 
globe. As God, Christ has all power. He is as omnipotent as His 
Father. “All power is given me in heaven and in earth.” Such 
is the appeal He makes, to convince them that His credentials are 
signed by the hand of God Himself. In heaven, His divine Son- 
ship was proclaimed by His Father: ‘The Lord hath said to me: 
Thou art my son, this day I have begotten thee” (Ps. ii. 7). The 
proclamation was heard on earth when at Christ’s Baptism in the 
Jordan, “the heavens were opened to him, and he saw the Spirit 
of God descending as a dove, and coming upon him, and behold 
a voice from heaven, saying: This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased” (Matt. iii. 16, 17). And Christ claimed the 
honors of the Divinity, hence full authority and power over all 
men, before the sovereign tribunal of the Sanhedrim, when in 
answer to the official demand of the high priest, Caiaphas: “Tell 
me if thou be the Son of God. Jesus saith to him: Thou hast 
said it” (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64). And He claims the authority which 
belongs to the Divinity alone, that of judging the living and the 
dead, when He reminds the wicked judges of the Sanhedrim, that 
‘He too is Judge, and that though despised and mocked now, the 
hour will come when they will quail before Him, when they will 
see “the son of man sitting on the right hand of the power of God, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 64). And the 
high priest knows that the prisoner at the bar was claiming the 
prerogatives of the Divinity, for in mock solemnity he rends his 
garments, saying: “He hath blasphemed” (Matt. xxvi. 65). 
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CREDENTIALS OF CHRIST 


The Messianic kingdom is to be begun on earth, but is to reach 
its consummation in heaven. The authority and jurisdiction of 
Christ embrace both heaven and earth. When He says that all 
power is given Him, He means that power given by His Father, 
which is so splendidly described in the Messianic prophecies. That 
power is spoken of in the second Psalm: “Ask of me, and I will 
give thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of 
the earth for thy possession” (Ps. ii. 8). It is described by the 
Prophet Daniel: “And he gave him power, and glory and a king- 
dom: and all peoples, tribes and tongues shall serve him: his power 
is an everlasting power that shall not be taken away; and his king- 
dom that shall not be destroyed” (Dan. vii. 14). 


If heaven itself recognizes all power and authority in Christ in 
virtue of His divine Sonship and Divinity, similar power is His 
also on earth. Christ can appeal to the miracles which He wrought 
in proof of His divine mission. The living and the dead, earth, 
sea and sky countersigned His divine credentials. At His birth 


the very heavens were moved, and the fair sisterhood of the stars 
welcomed a new visitant in their magic circle to do honor to the 
new-born Babe. At His death the sun veiled its head in sackcloth 
and ashes, the earth gave up its dead. He has authority over the 
demons, who at His command leave their victims. Before Him the 
raging waters tame their wrath. A word of His, and the lepers 
are cleansed, the dumb speak, the blind see, the lame walk. The 
dead obey His voice. A command and the dead son of the widow 
of Naim is given back, throbbing with life, to his mother’s arms, 
the little daughter of Jairus, like a fair lily smitten by the frost, 
springs to life again. One word from His loving heart, and his 
friend Lazarus bursts the cerements of the grave. He Himself 
conquers death in its last stronghold, defies its corruption in the 
grave, is undefiled by its touch, and rises triumphant from its vain 
efforts to hold Him captive. He has authority over the hearts 
and the souls of men. He calls them and they follow His compelling 
word. He summons Matthew from his counting-booth, Peter, 
Andrew and John from their nets. He singles out Nathanael from 
under the shade of the fig-tree. He has authority over the inner- 
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most recesses of the soul. He forgives sins. He reads the secrets 
of conscience. Truly all authority is His. He proved it in a hun- 
dred ways. God His Father ratified and approved His claims. 


MISSION OF THE APOSTLES 


II. That is the foundation on which He builds. There is His 
warrant. Because all authority is His, He dares to send His 
Apostles to convert the world. As He is the legate and ambassador 
of His Father to the world, so He makes them His ambassadors and 
representatives in every quarter of the globe. As He was sent by the 
Father, so does He send them. “Going therefore.” Never was 
conclusion more logical, more authoritative. By these words He 
transmits His own mission to the Apostles. But it is not an indefi- 
nite delegation of power. He specifies not only the nature of their 
authority, which is the same as His, but He teaches them what 
they must do to exercise it properly. They must “teach all nations.” 
Theirs is a doctrinal mission. The Apostles and their successors 
must face the world and its errors, its learned men and schools of 
philosophers, in Athens and Rome and Antioch and Alexandria 
and their modern rivals. They must declare His truth boldly before 
haughty and learned scholars. They must teach these leaders of 
thought, these founders of new systems, these enlightened men of 
science. But what darkness, what mists and clouds of error they 
will have to dispel from their minds! For these philosophers whom 
they must face talk of truth and do not know what it means. They 
prate of liberty, yet they are slaves. They have lost the true idea 
of God, of virtue, of the soul, of sin and a hereafter. These men 
must be taught, taught with authority, with power. And the ignor- 
ant masses will have to be enlightened. They need teachers. For 
if the learned have so erred about the very foundations of truth, 
what must be the darkness in which the people, the countless slaves, 
the downtrodden of life are plunged? It is seemingly a hopeless 
task which Christ places upon the shoulders of His legates. And 
it becomes apparently more hopeless by the universality of their 
mission. 

They are to teach all nations. These ignorant Jewish fishermen 
and peasants know nothing of the ways of the world. They are 
the victims of national prejudices. They will remain so to some 
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extent even after the coming of the Holy Ghost. Their horizon 
and outlook are limited and narrow. They are despised by the 
world, Rome and Greece, the nations of the South and East, which 
kept them of old in bondage, now hold them in scorn. Yet to them 
they will have to teach an unwelcome doctrine, one hard for weak 
human nature, one that teaches humility, chastity, justice, love of 
the poor, respect for the rights of the weak, of the woman, the 
slave, the child. They will have to carry the doctrine of Christ 
to distant peoples of which they know not the idioms, nor the cus- 
toms, of which they do not know even the names. It is a mission 
tremendous and awe-inspiring in its object, one which a God alone 
could impose and which those only who were supported by His 
authority and grace could carry out. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SUCH A MISSION 


These nations are to be baptized “in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” All these nations, so different 
in language, customs, manners, history, climate, are to be gathered 
into one society. How difficult it will be for these men who disagree 
in almost everything to agree in one thing, and that, the greatest 
mystery that the human mind can contemplate, the Trinity, One God 
in three divine Persons! And that is to be the central dogma to 
which all these converts to the Faith are to subscribe. In its name, 
they are to be baptized and made into one fold. It is a commission 
that must make the Apostles tremble. Of itself and without the 
help of that one and indivisible Trinity, it is a task beyond human 
power. But it is in the name of that Trinity that they will conquer. 
It is by the power of the Father, by the grace and love of the Son 
and the all-compelling grace of the Holy Ghost. 

And the miracle becomes still greater when we consider that the 
Apostles are commanded to teach the practice of all that Christ has 
taught. “Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” They are the depositaries of the sacred truth. 
They may not change or alter it. They are not to add to it or take 
away from it. They are not to suit Christ’s teachings to person, 
place or time. The truths they are to teach to the pagan Caesars, 
the learned men of Rome and Ephesus, are the truths their suc- 
cessors are teaching to-day in London, Paris and New York. Peter 
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will preach them to his jailers in the Mamertine and to the tyrant 
on the Palatine Hill, Paul will herald them before Festus, proclaim 
them before the learned men of the Areopagus. Their successors 
in the person of Leo, Benedict and Pius are preaching them to-day. 


CHRIST THE SUPPORT OF THE CHURCH 








III. Never were words more solemn. Never was charter so 
all-embracing in its scope, so noble in its object, so momentous in 
its consequences. Left to themselves, the Apostles and disciples 
felt powerless, terrified at the prospect before them. It was too 
sublime a program for them, poor, ignorant, weak and sinful men 
to carry out. Their conceptions were too feeble, their hearts too 
cowardly even to attempt the execution of such a plan. Might they 
not have exclaimed with Jeremias when the burden of prophecy 
was placed upon him: “Ah, ah, ah, Lord God: behold, I cannot 
speak, for I am a child” (Jer. i. 6). How would they ever dare 
to deliver the stupendous message contained in that charter! 

But even as the doubt came, quickly came the answer. As they 
looked to the divine figure on the crest of Olivet, a new mind and 
heart came into them. That figure seemed transfigured to them, 
just as it appeared to Peter, James and John on the heights of 
Thabor. The light of the Divinity played around the majestic 
brow. Before them was the face of the glorious and risen Christ. 
There stood the Christ that had conquered the cross and risen 
triumphant from the grave. He was the victor over death and the 
tomb. He was supreme authority and truth. He had shown time 
and again that in Him dwelt the might of the Divinity. They had 
but to trust in Him, and they would not fail. Even at that moment 
the lips of Christ were parting in a sweet and cheering message: 
“Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” Promise of divine help and assistance, of consolation, and 
strength. “Tell me not, my children,’ He seemed to be saying, 
“that the work is difficult, that it is above your strength. I shall 
always be with you. My grace and assistance will never fail you. 
I shall protect and defend you. And if I your God am with you, 
who shall be against you? Now and as long as time shall last my 
outstretched arm shall protect you and my right hand shall guide 
you!” 
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CHRIST IS WITH His CHuRCH FOREVER 


“Fyen to the consummation of the world.” Never will Christ 
abandon His bride. Not for a single moment will His grace for- 
sake her. Never then will she teach heresy or false doctrine. Ever 
will she be the pillar and the ground of truth. A cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night she will ever lead the wandering 
pilgrims to the promised land. She will be the ever luminous 
beacon to guide the storm-tossed seaman to the shores of eternity. 
Christ is ever in the midst of His Church. What assault then can 
beat her down? What enemy can harm her? 

Centuries after the words of the great charter and the great 
promise were spoken on the heights of Olivet, we hear them 
echoing in our hearts. How glorious is the constitution of our 
spiritual kingdom! How world-wide is the chosen family to which 
we belong! How noble the seal that makes us children of God and 
heirs of heaven! For in the name and the power of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost are we dedicated and consecrated to God. 
How enlightening for the mind, how ennobling for our hearts and 
lives, the doctrines we must believe and practice. How proud must 
we be, how grateful that we are citizens of a kingdom whose God- 
built and angel-guarded bulwarks no adversary can overthrow and 
against which “the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 















Recent Publications 


“My Bookcase” Series. A Catholic Library of One Hundred 
Standard Books. Selected and Edited by the Rev. John C. Reville, 
S.J.. Ph.D. (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.) Price: $1.00, 
each volume. 


It is a marvel that in these days of “Libraries” and “Series” an 
inclusive or general Catholic library has not, before this, made its 
appearance, when the value of reading by Catholics has so often and 
so insistently been pointed out by Popes and hierarchy. We greet, 
therefore, with particular satisfaction, the announcement that a Catholic 
library, at an astoundingly moderate price, under the editorship-in-chief 
of the Reverend John C. Reville, S.J., Ph.D., is to be published. 

Father Reville, associate editor of America, and compiler of My 
Bookcase, “a guide to sound and interesting reading,” is well known 
as an authority on Catholic and general literature. 

The library will be known as “My Booxcase” Series, and will 
embrace all branches of literature—History, Apologetics, Science, Biog- 
raphy, Romance, Poetry, Essays, etc. It will be catholic in scope, 
including eminent writers of many nationalities, among them: Cardinal 
Newman, St. Francis de Sales, Archbishop Spalding, Silvio Pellico, 
Bossuet, Allies, Bougaud, Didon, Manning, Thomas a Kempis, St. 
Augustine, Scupoli, St. Leonard of Port Maurice, Manzoni, Rosa 
Mulholland, Canon Sheehan, Cervantes, and many others. 

The first three volumes, now ready, are: “The Creator and the 
Creature,” by F. W. Faber; “The Wild Birds of Killeevy,” by Rosa 
Mulholland ; “The Key to the World’s Progress,” by Charles S. Devas— 
an auspicious beginning. Other groups of volumes are to be published 
several times a year. 

The “Series” is rich in promise and deserves whole-hearted support. 


Catechism of the Council of Trent for Parish Priests. Trans- 
lated into English, with Notes, by John A. McHugh, O.P., and 
Charles J. Callan, O.P. (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.) 
Pp. 55+ 603. Price: $5.00. 


What the parish priest needs for practical purposes is not so much 
a compendium of Theology as a summary of Faith, from which he 
can draw the subject-matter for his pulpit discourses and other instruc- 
tions; for he is not supposed to preach theological subtleties, but 
rather to expound the doctrines of revealed truth and to set before 
his flock the contents of the deposit of faith. Now there is no book 
that answers this need so adequately, so fully and so admirably as the 
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Catechism that was compiled, under the auspices of the Council of 
Trent, by men of eminent ability, vast learning and sound judgment. 
One cannot easily claim too much for this excellent work. It is of 
transcending value and worth a whole library of the ordinary type. 
The greatest pulpit orators have treasured it as their most precious 
possession and derived from it both the material and the inspiration 
for their most effective and telling sermons. In a concrete form it 
represents the sum and essence of Catholic tradition and, together 
with the Bible, should occupy a conspicuous place on the desk or study 
table of every priest. It is highly deplorable that many will go to 
scant and shallow rivulets when here they have at their disposal an 
inexhaustible fountain of pure, clear and authentic teaching. But it 
is really superfluous to heap encomiums on this unique work when 
the highest ecclesiastical authorities have put upon it the stamp of 
their approval, bestowed on it lavish praise and given it a sanction 
that is rarely vouchsafed to the productions of human genius and 
industry. 

The only obstacle to a more general use of this eminently helpful 
volume is the fact that it is written in Latin. Not that the average 
priest would not be able to read and understand the text, but he does 
experience some difficulty in rendering it into plain and terse English 
for immediate use, since he lacks the abundant leisure required to 
reproduce the niceties of a dead language in a living idiom. Accord- 
ingly, the Tridentine Catechism has been frequently translated into 
modern tongues for the convenience of the clergy engaged in the 
practical work of the ministry. English versions also are in existence. 
But for some reason or other they have not become popular. The 
present translation, undertaken by men well equipped for the task 
and done with great diligence, has all the qualities that are calculated 
to make it popular. It aims chiefly at accuracy, for that property is 
paramount in a work of this kind, but for all that does not neglect 
the graces of diction. As a result, the translators have produced a 
reliable, fluent and readable text that can be quoted to good advantage 
and with telling effect in the pulpit as well as in the class room. Lucid, 
simple, elegant and thoroughly idiomatic it will quickly convey its 
meaning to the mind whilst its smooth flow will please the ear and 
its artistic character satisfy the esthetic sense. 

The solid Introduction on the history of religious instruction in the 
Church constitutes a valuable feature. In a few pages it contains much 
information not otherwise so readily accessible. The notes at the 
bottom of the page, very judiciously chosen, illustrate important points 
of the text. They are of an historical and theological character, and 
contain references to the Sacred Scriptures, the Councils and standard 
theological works. The Appendix gives the developments of dogma 
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since the Council of Trent. A topical index, sufficiently comprehensive, 
facilitates the use of the book and makes it possible to visualize at a 
glance the wealth of its contents. 

A very effective device, original with the present translators, has 
been employed in order to increase still more the serviceableness of the 
book. It consists in a system of appropriate headings that break up 
the text according to the sense and thus show the logical arrangement 
and the rigorous sequence of thought that characterize the contents. 
These headings are as keys to the hidden riches of the Catechism. 
They are particularly helpful to the preacher, as they suggest plans 
for sermons and neatly mark off the divisions into which a discourse 
may fittingly be partitioned. 

' A Sermon Program adapts the contents of the Catechism to the 
Gospels and Epistles of the ecclesiastical year in response to the fre- 
quently expressed wishes of the Church. 

The new translation, with its special features that accommodate it 
to the practical needs of the clergy, deserves a hearty welcome. As is 
usual with publications coming from the firm of J. F. Wagner, Inc., 
the material make-up is of the best. C. BruEuwt, D.D. 
























Christian Spirituality. (New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) 


In his admirable treatise on Christian Spirituality, the Reverend 
P. Pourrat, Superior of the Grand Seminary of Lyons, devotes twelve 
splendid chapters to the first nine centuries of the Christian era. The 
English-speaking public have recently been put in possession of this 
rich mine of wholesome, steadying and uplifting data. Thanks to 
the eminently successful efforts of two competent translators, W. H. 
Mitchell and S. P. Jacques, we now have direct access to the Abbé 
Pourrat’s widely honored study, and through it to the famed ages of 
which he writes. The English title of the handy volume is this: 
“Christian Spirituality from the Time of Our Lord till the Dawn of 
the Middle Ages.” 

In the interesting period open for present investigation two tidal 
waves disturbed Christian equilibrium. The first wave was heaving 
with mixed corrosive and thoroughly opposed tendencies. Philosophy 
and sensuality combined to make the heritage of refined classic 
antiquity obnoxious to Christian conquest. The second wave which 
obliterated the first during the course of the fifth century, bred furious 
storms of barbaric rigor and lawlessness. This succession was im- 
portant and is given due prominence (p. 204). Christian virtue 
developed much of its peculiar outward coloring through contact with 
these agencies. 

It were desirable, however, to represent that the adverse influences 
at work for the disintegration of Christian life were subordinate to 
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the machinations of intelligences ripe in iniquity before the primitive 
fall of man. “The devil” is indeed pointed out as “the principal source 
of temptation” (p. 304). The Fathers of the desert are accredited 
with having vanquished him in repulsive personal assaults (p. 133). 
And. yet the doubt is raised: were not the militant monks “too prone 
to see the agency of the devil in all their temptations?” (p. 203). 

There seems to be lacking in the perspective of these data a clear 
exposition of the mighty proportions involved in a single temptation. 
Temptation is the outcome of conflict between two unfathomable 
mysteries. It is St. Paul’s universal conception. The “mystery of 
iniquity” (2 Thess. ii. 7) is in unrelenting revolt against the “mys- 
tery of God the Father and Christ Jesus” (Col. ii. 2). Both these 
mysteries are “in operation,” the first constantly spreading and widen- 
ing its lines ; the second, sometimes receding, but at all hazards, intensi- 
fying and hastening on to consummation (Rom. v. 20). 

In the mystery of holiness Jesus Christ is supreme Master and Lord. 
Hence its name, “the mystery of Christ” (Eph. iii. 4). In the “mys- 
tery of iniquity” Satan is chief conspirator and figures as a personal 
anti-Christ and commander-in-chief of anti-Christs (I John ii. 18, 22). 

The Abbé Pourrat begins his treatise with an outline of Scriptural 
teaching. He designates his work as a “synthetic study” restricted to 
the “fundamental principles” of Christian spirituality. He does not 
profess to be complete (p. 1). Completeness, indeed, in the enumera- 
tion of material elements, is not required. But among “fundamental 
principles” in any science, unification is formal and ought to be con- 
sidered indispensable. Progressive unification is the soul’s achieve- 
ment, or rather, Christ’s achievement in the soul, in the matter of 
Christian spirituality. This unification involves necessarily an unmis- 
takable anchorage or centralization in Christ. 

It is mysticism and not asceticism that is the real core of Christian 
spirituality. Mysticism requires asceticism for its protection, for in 
the degree in which mysticism is embryonic, in that degree ascetic 
practices must be the more rigorously adhered to. Nascent mysticism 
is the state of every soul united to Christ through sanctifying grace. 
Mysticism is denominated from that union. Asceticism is the char- 
acter acquired by the observance of evangelical commands and coun- 
sels out of love for that oneness of will with Christ which constitutes 
mysticism. “If you love me,” said Jesus, “keep my commandments” ; 
and remember “unless a man take up his cross daily and follow me, 
he cannot be my disciple.” Discipleship makes for union; the cross 
stands for separation from obstacles. Union begets love; the Com- 
mandments mark out the manifold triumphs of love. Mysticism, 
discipleship and union are one; asceticism, the cross and the Com- 
mandments are many. Mysticism is the unseen, simple and indivisible 
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soul of spirituality ; asceticism is the many-jointed complex body which 
the mystic soul needs for its warm and tender functionings. 

An ancient manner of delineating spiritual life and progress divided 
it into three stages: purgative, illuminative and unitive. Asceticism 
agrees with the purgative, mysticism with the unitive. The illumina- 
tive is the middle stage where neither element predominates. It cor- 
responds to spiritual puberty with the purgative stage representing 
spiritual childhood and the unitive stage harmonizing with what St. 
Paul styles “the adult age” or “age of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 
iv. 13). Like the three stages, asceticism and mysticism overlap and 
intermingle, so that the soul is said to be either ascetic or mystic, not 
in a mutually exclusive sense, but according as either character is 
perceived to predominate over the other. The Blessed Virgin, for 
instance, is the highest type of Christian spirituality. Her fiat was 
unreserved and unitive. She was a mystic of the first magnitude. Yet 
she had none of the outward marks of austerity belonging to ascetics. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony has its full illustrativeness and value 
as a sacred sign and material cause in building up the mystic Body of 
Christ from its bearing on the very point at issue; namely, the rela-. 
tion between asceticism and mysticism. “For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother (ascetic separation), and shall cleave to his 
wife (motive and mystic union), and they shall be two in one flesh.” 
“This is a great sacrament,” adds St. Paul; “but I speak in Christ and 
in the Church” (Eph. v, 31, 32). 

The Abbé is apparently at a loss for guidance. This is a handicap. 
“The ancient ascetic writers,’ he alleges, “have left us no synthesis 
of spirituality” (p. 305). True; but the ancients have bequeathed us 
something far more precious than a ready-made, well-balanced literary 
production. They have transmitted to us corporately and individually, 
the faith, the piety and devotion which they breathed as a crystal 
ozone atmosphere. By a legitimate process of induction, the vibrant, 
glowing passages borrowed from SS. Ambrose, Augustine and Jerome, 
as compared with the New Testament narrative that inspired every 
one of them, might be taken as a chaste framework stretching over the 
ages of Christian spirituality from the beginning to the end (see 
pages 136 to 216). Tuomas A K. REILLY. 


Sermons et Conférences pour l’Année Liturgique. By A. Lugan. 
(Paris, Bloud et Gay.) 8vo, pp. 257. 


The author of this work is well known to all students of social 
science as one of the most alert Catholic writers on questions of 
moment. His volume on the social teachings of Christ, soon to be 
supplemented by two other volumes, is a real classic, and has given 
birth to many other similar works, so fecund are the ideas there 
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developed. His work on human egoism has been crowned by the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, which is one of the highest 
tributes that can be paid to a work of this kind. Only recently his 
study of Balmes, the great Spanish political economist, appeared and 
easily took its place as a model of its kind, not merely bcause it gave 
us the life-story of that holy priest, but because in addition it gave a 
clear, succinct résumé of his political and social teaching, and its 
influence upon subsequent generations of writers. 

In the present volume the Abbé Lugan assumes that the words of 
the Gospel have a real application to the social needs of the hour. 
This is one of his fixed ideas, which he never desists from elaborating 
with orthodoxy, learning, acute judgment of men and events, and a 
practicality which would almost lead one to believe the work to be 
from the hand of an American rather than a Frenchman. 

The opening sermon, in which he proves that preachers are quite 
as necessary to the world to-day as savants and engineers, gives the 
keynote to the whole volume. This thought, in various shapes and 
forms, appears again and again in all his sermons, with the same 
insistence and appeal. Broadly speaking, there is a series of sermons 
on Man Without God, showing what becomes of the human heart and 
the human intelligence when left without divine assistance. His ser- 
mon on family life is followed by two sermons on marriage, which, 
though brief, contain a vast amount of practical information and 
counsel. 

There is a second series of sermons which might be classed under the 
head: Society Without God, in which the author proves that without 
Him there can be no respect for authority, no real basis for authority, 
no love, no justice. 

The other sermons cover a variety of subjects—Easter, The Risen 
Master, The Ascension, The Action of the Holy Ghost, The Blessed 
Sacrament, The Rosary, The Saints and the Dead. One of the very 
best sermons in the volume carries the title: “The Inexorable Ennui 
of Life without Jesus Christ.” Here, perhaps more eloquently than 
in any of his other sermons, he lays bare the causes of our present- 
day restlessness, which is nothing but an outgrowth of the boredom 
which we all feel under the wheels of a godless society. His sermons 
on the Holy Ghost are also models of lucidity of thought and direct- 
ness of style. But in all these sermons there is much for the busy 
preacher to learn, because they present the Gospel to us from a new 
angle—an angle which is very much in evidence in modern society. 

A feature which is to be highly commended is the elaborate schema, 
in brevier, which heads each sermon. To all practical intents and 
purposes it is a sermon in miniature, so full and complete is the 
résumé. All in all, it is a volume so pregnant with thought and sug- 
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gestiveness that it cannot but help all preachers to present the Gospel 
of Christ in such a way as to attract and hold the attention of men, 
especially such as are engaged in social works in the world to-day, 
We commend it warmly to our readers. T. M. S, 

































Mediaeval Heresy and the Inquisition. By A. S. Turberville, 
Lecturer in Modern History in the University College, Bangor, 
(New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Mediaeval heresies and the repressive measures adopted against 
them by the Church have received in their several aspects not a little 
attention within the last decade or two. Aside from their treatment 
in scientific and popular forms, there has been an extraordinary activity 
in the way of original research and the publication of documentary 
material that will serve ultimately to set the history of the Inquisition 
\ in its true light and dissipate the odium that has been anchored upon 
it by biased and superficial minds. Unfortunately, however, there is 
in England and in this country a school of historians, from the pre- 
cincts of which the results of recent researches seem to be forever 
excluded. In this school we would place the author of the work 
before us. He, indeed, concludes with an imposing bibliography 
embracing some of the best recent works, but it is to be regretted 
that he did not first read and digest these before setting out to pro- 
duce a new one. 

As the title indicates, it consists of two parts. Because of the 
antiquity of H. C. Lea’s work, the author has undertaken to provide 
for the general reader an account of the heresies of the Middle Ages 
and the attitude of the Church towards them. It is a rather elaborate 
study of its subject, entirely free from bias, full of learning, dates 
and ideas; yet, withal, a learning that is superficial and ideas that are 
too often wrong, to say nothing of the inconsistency of statements. 
His chapter on the “Everlasting Gospel” is as antiquated and inaccu- 
rate as the works of Renan and Dollinger, who here constitute his 
chief authorities, but who have long since been outlawed by reputable 
historians. He does not know who is the author of that “Gospel,” 
nor whether it contained besides the “Introduction” also the three 
works of Joachim, nor whether the errors condemned were found in 
the “Introduction” and glosses, or in the text itself; questions which, 
with the exception of the second perhaps, have been regarded for 
many years as definitely settled. Had the author studied the masterly 
analysis of that subject by Denifle (Archive I, 49-142), without which, 
we may add, an accurate comprehension of the Introductorius im 
Evangelium Aeternum is impossible, he would have given his readers 
a little more light on a work that was the source of so much bitter 
strife in the thirteenth century. 
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On page 65 we are informed that the Dominicans obtained their 
first chair in the University of Paris in 1217, the Franciscans theirs 
in 1219. As a matter of fact, the former secured their first chair in 
1229, the latter theirs in 1231 (Denifle, Ch. I, 94, 135). If, instead 
of following blindly the discredited work of H. C. Lea, the author 
had informed himself from other sources, he would not have made 
the statement (p. 159) that the two Mendicant Orders willingly gave 
their labors to the Inquisition. 

Mr. Turberville’s ignorance of history is an outstanding feature of 
his book, but it must be multiplied many times over to compare with 
his ignorance of mediaeval philosophy and theology. Following Lea, 
he tells us (p. 85) that St. Thomas resolutely condemned the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. He speaks of St. Thomas as a Realist 
(p. 91) ; Wycliffe is called heretical because he was a Realist (p. 233) ; 
and Realism, we are told, necessarily leads to pantheism (p. 234). 
This is a specimen of the intellectual rubbish that passes for history 
with many of our modern so-called historians. 


On page 85 we are informed that of all the great schoolmen, there 
is one “against whom no charge of unreality or insincerity can be 
brought—John Wycliffe.” Surely, the author obtained this interesting 
information from hearsay. Had he read any portion of Wycliffe 
intelligently, he would have seen that in all his teachings there is not 
a single point of doctrine on which we can decide with any degree 
of certainty as to what he did or did not teach. These are a few of 
the inaccuracies contained in the book. It is a worthless work, and 
we cannot recommend it to readers. Hy. S. 
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